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One wonders then about the after- 
math of these developments. What is 
the mood of the campus today? What 
lies ahead for McGill in the weeks and 
months ahead? 

Prognostication can be a tricky 
wicket for even the most astute 
pundits. During the first six months of 
1 96B, nearly everything read or heard 
from the Important commentators on 
the state of American society prophe- 
sied a long, hot summer of racial rioting. 
Detroit 1967, they predicted, would be- 
come little more than a family quarrel 
by comparison with what was In store 
for many U.S. cities during summer 
1968. Oespite the assassinations of 
Martin Luther King and Sen. Robert 
Kennedy, the anticipated violence did 
not take place. There was every good 
reason why it should have. The tragic 
lack of leadership, the confusion within 
the political parties, the frustration and 
cynicism of tho anti-war people, the 
anger and despair of the negroes 
couldn't have been more real and more 
foreboding this summer. Yet It didn't 
happen. 

Much the same sort of predilection 
toward the prospects for violent erup- 
tion of student unrest on this country's 
campuses this fall provided copy all 
summer long. According to many 
reports, this is to be Canada's year. 

Will the predicted carnage mate- 
rialize? Will people die in the streets 
of Montreal as a result of student 
inspired strife, as predicted by the 
president of the Brotherhood of Police- 
man in this city? Will the confrontation 
promised by McGill lecturer, Stanley 
Gray at the Couchichlng Summer 
Institute on Public Affairs dominate life 
at McGill and other major Canadian 
universities this year? 

In the U.S., with almost no positive 
action forthcoming, racial violence was 
relatively restrained. In CanBda. al- 
though most universities have moved 
with aurprislng speed and vlgourjin 
recent m&nths to srfjSjV studant 
'demands for fuller p r-o'jF lion in the 
governing proceia^®s|j|otj instUr- 
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Volume 1 , Number 2. Journalistic tradi- 
tion calls upon the editors of a new 
newspaper to stale its editorial objec- 
tives and generally outline some back- 
ground on the whys, wherefores and 
howcomes. Whet is the McGill Reporter 
all about? 

It owes its beginnings to the Report 
of the Senate Committee on the Com- 
munication of Information which was 
handed in to Senate last April. Amongst 
its proposals for bridging the communi- 
cation gap at McGill were three recom- 
mendations concerned with the estab- 
lishment of new campus publications: 

— That a McGill University Gazette be 
published, to appear at least weekly 
during the session, with additional 
and apecial issues as required. 
—Pending the establishment of the 
newspaper referred to In thefollowing 
recommendation, the Gazette should 
publish, in a supplement, letters and 
short articles from faculty. Iji 
-rA fec u|t y- jturia Mnnm-Mlitn Vn t 
■^Miup tofmrtiigatetTud tSaT'' 
ment of a University ijhwspapa 
which would inform readers on all 
matters of Interest to the University 
community and would be a vehicle of 
campus opinion. The newspaper 
should Incorporate the Gazette if this 
can be done without detracting from 
the letter's role as an official record of 
the University's actions. 

Senate felt there was an immediate 
need for a University newspaper and 
authorized publication on a weekly 
basisthroughoutthe 1 968-69 academic 
year. This newspaper, it was decided, 
must include the University Gazette 
and replace the monthly McGill Bulle- 
tin and twice-monthly Coming Events. 
Responsibility for editing and produc- 
tion of the new publication was given 
to the Information Office. 

A "dry-run" edition called The 
Phoenix was put together during the 
summer months in order to present 
some ideas for format, style and con- 
tent. But for the name, this ex- 
perimental issue seemed to be well 
received. Many alternative names have 
been considered, but the one which has 
received most favour so far is the McGill 
Reporter. However, we would like to 
think that something more original can 
be found. Any suggestions— we would 
be delighted to hear them. 

As far as editorial policy Is concerned, 
we like the following statement taken 
from the Communications Report : 

The explosivo growth of commu- 
nications media over the past two 
docades and thealmost instantaneous 
response of these media to events has 
enormously heightened the aware- 
ness of the individual, his sense of 
Involvement in events. Due to this 
Immediacy of response, much Infor- 
mation is inevitably, in some vital 
way, controversial for one or another 
powerful group, both within the 
University and outside. Such Infor- 
mation must therefore be honestly 
and effectively communicated as 
rapidly as possible and with provision 
for responso if the building up of 
rumour, tension and factionalism is to 
be avoided. 

As the weeks unfold it will be possible 
for the readers of the Reporter to come 
to some conclusions about Its form and 
content. We want to hear your views 
about the kind of approach we are 
taking and how well you feel we are 
interpreting the role of the newspaper. 
We need your interest and advice. 

We will be experimenting a good 
deal with the first few issues. Much 
may change in order that the Reporter 
best meets the communication prob- 
lems of the University. At the same time, 
we think we havo the beginnings of a 
publication that will effectively report 
important developments concerning 
McGill and its onvirons. 

— The Editors 
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as Mctinr is vwncenld, 
perhaps there it a hint df things'to 
come already. 

A glimpse of what's ahead may have 
come out of the open discussion' at 
the University Centre last Wednesday 
between the Principal, Vice-Principals, 
Deans and Student Councillors. The 
session spent some time in exchanging 
views about the rules for open meetings, 
obtained a clarification of the confiden- 
tiality of research activity, and touched 
briefly upon the question of e univer- 
sity-wide disciplinary code. However, 
most of the evening was devoted to a 
feeling .out of one another on that 
potentially thorny Issue of who Is going 
to establish the qualifications of student 
senators and the methods of electing 
them — Senate or the student body. 

The Students' Society is worried over 
the question of accountability. If it goes 
along with the position of Senate that 
student senators must be left un- 
fettered by Implicit responsibility to 
particular groups, as is insisted is the 
case with the balance of Senate, 
Council fears it will lose authority to 
speak for and act on behalf of McGill 
students. On the other hand, this 
position was considered to be un- 
democratic by those who spoke among 
the principals Bnd deans. 

Will there be room for some give 
and take on this issue. Will a complete 
turn-about be demanded? Who will 
accede.... the students? Hardly likely 
— the Students' Society In remaining 
firm on this issue can bo expected to 
have wide support among students. 

What avenues will the argument over 
the eligibility rules for students senators 
take? Is the debate apt to escalate into 
a serious confrontation this fall, in- 
volving strikes, sit-ins and the violence 
that has been so widely predicted ? 

So far, since the beginning of the new 
academic year, little has been heard 
from the New Left activists. There are 
rumblings and many rumours welt 
about, but yet to surface Is any real 
Inkling of plans from this quarter. 

A feeling of the student pulse, how- 
ever, Indicates that violent con- 
frontation Is to be avoided. There 1s a 
lot of interest in the work of the 
Tripartite Commission. Many students 
are Impressed by the changes In the 
statutes just approved by the Board of 
Governors ... the acceptance of the 
principle of open meeting ... the efforts 
to improve the flow of information. 
Some have said that they are able to 
talk to the administration and bo 
listened to. There seems to be a 
growing faith In the process of 
dialogue as a means of achieving their 
ends. 

How this year will turn out for 
McGill is still anybody's guess. You 
really can't depend on most weathor 
forecasts. 



Peter Foster yawns 



Dr. Robertson replies 



The Gazette headlined McGill takes 
giant stride In administrative re-struc- 
turing. A front page article In the Star 
described it as a vast step in the 
liberalization of its administration. In an 
editorial, the McGill Free Press opined 
that There's hope yet. 

The historic decision by tho McGill 
Board of Governors last Monday to 
make way for direct student repre- 
sentation on Sonate, the definite 
eventuality of student membership on 
the Board itself, end a much stronger 
voice for faculty was treated as im- 
portant news. Rightly so, these were 
major steps, putting real teeth In to the 



procoss of democratization at this 
university. 

Last week's action by the Board 
culminated one vital stage in a re- 
assessment that got down to serious 
business following the dramatic events 
of last November. Shaken by the 
reality of confrontation end spurred on 
by the happenings at Columbia, the 
May revolution in France, and events 
around tho world, tho undertaking of 
change became a priority matter during 
1 967-68. The result is a far from token 
accommodation to students and faculty 
in their strivings for a cmater voice In 
the affairs of McGill. 



Dr. Gerard Weiniander. Director, watches one of the dental students 
employed this summer by the McGill- Montreal General Hospital children's 
free summer dental program. 

The program was financed by a $50,000 Provincial Ministry of Health 
grant which paid the salaries of nearly 40> dental students, six recent 
Graduates, and transportation for the children. 

This year, the second, 2172 underprivileged children were treated. 

McGill and the MGH provided the clinic shown above, materials, and 
regular staff who supervised. 
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made up of fanatically committed 
members, and, therefore, powerful far 
beyond its numbers. In the United 
Statos its hard core is an organization 
called The Students for a Democratic 
Society. They draw upon a literature 
that is philosophically elaborate, but 
their actions are governed by four 
simple assumptions: western socioty is 
hopelessly corrupt; the university is 
part of that society and its principal 
apologist; the university must, there- 
fore ba destroyed and refashioned; In 
the work of cleansing destruction, the 
ends justify the moans. Let us call this 
the extremists, or, oven the 
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group 

saboteurs. The second group, much 
largor than the first, although still a 
minority on the campus, belioves that 
the university is central in our society, 
that it should be in the vanguard of 
reform, and that, accordingly, it should 
be governed in such a way as to reflect 
the opinions and wishes of those who 
are most closely Identified with it. 
These students believe in open discus- 
sion, and, in the statement of their 
views, they are persistent, uncom- 
promising, and immensely self-assurod. 
Let us call this group, the activists. 
Many of the young men and women 
who are elected to student govern- 
ments belong to this group. They are 
well informed, intellectually adven- 
turous, and idealistic. They are a main 
resource of the university. It is they — 
not the truncheons of the police — who 
can confound the extremists. 

Change initiated by the tactics of the 
extremists are not changes that will 
enable a university to grow in strength 
and Influence. Such changes leave a 
legacy of distrust and suspicion Hn the 
process the mind of the academic com- 
munity turns from large goals to tactical 
issuos; and the university is weakened 
as an independent contre of dissent and 
criticism. I havo suggested that the only 
protection against the sequence that 
disrupted Columbia is a widespread 
concern in the academic community 
with political goals. Such concern 
leads to a response that is at one and 
the same time, conservative and radical ; 
conservative in the sense that it re- 
asserts the function of the university as 
a centre of intellectual activity; radical 
in that it is prepared to look critically 
and freely at the structure of the uni- 
versity. The real issue is not student 
participation and certainly not student 
power (an ugly phrase taken over from 
an alien area). I know of no senior 
university administrator in the province 
who doos not accept tho necessity for 
increased student participation at all 
levels of university government. The 
real problom is to find tho form of 
representative and responsible govern- 
ment that assures tho greatest strength 
and unity of the university. The modern 
university has not yet devised a central 
body that will command the allegiance 
ofall members of the cqmmunity, and 



DR. CLAUDE BISSELL, President of 
the University ol Toronto, views the 
Canadian approach to changes in tho 
nature of the university alter a year in 
the United Stales. 



What I have to say will be coloured by 
the fact that I have just spent a year at 
an American university, and I reflect 
some of the influence to which I have 
been exposed. If this is a fault, it will be 
forgiven here more easily than else- 
where in Canada, for in no city in 
Canada is thero a greater conscious- 
ness of the Interplay of ideas and 
attitudes between the United States and 
Canada. I am conscious, however, of 
the dangers of assuming too easy a 
transference of experience from one 
country to another. My year In the 
United States has, if anything, sharp- 
ened my sense of Canadian national 
identity. It has made me more aware, 
for Instance, of the relative absence in 
Canada of a tradition of violence, of 
our steadfast refusal to 



embrace 

passionate extremes, of our attempt to 
make tensions a source of strength 
rather than of conflict. But in the world 
of higher education, I am also aware of 
many similarities between Canada and 
the United Statos, which have become 
sharper and more cleaily defined In 
recent years. At most of our English- 
speaking universities wo have seen the 
United States replace the United 
Kingdom as the single largest foreign 
influence. The number of Americans 
on our teaching staffs mounts each 
year, and as our universities become 
larger they approximate moro and more 
to the American university. We have 
always bean strongly American in 
many of our practices: we have, for 
instance, given a great deal of em- 
phasis to the role of the university in 
society, with the emphasis shifting 
now from rural to urban problems; 
and we have followed American, 
rather than British practice, in our 
theory of university government. 

I make my remarks against the back- 
ground of the Columbia disturbances. 
They are far moro relevant to us in 
Cr-v^a than the disturbances at 
whic*..grew out- q(. Iwl 
-n^iloisn pornography. At oolumblajl 
setting aside tho ostensible issues, 
which were real although sadly in- 
flated, the overriding issue was the 
structure of the university. Even at 
Harvard, self-assured and poised, in its 
multiple paternalism, the Columbia 
shock was distinctly felt, and on every 
.campus in Canada and the United 
States solemn seismic recordings were 
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Top : A quiescent glacier — Below : A surging one 



We need a body that represent all the 
constituents of the university com- 
munity — staff, students, adminis- 
tration, alumni, concerned laymen — a 
body that speaks for and to the univer- 
sity, that commands authority and 
respect. The Columbia experience 
turns a theoretical goal into an imme- 
diate necessity. 

I think that we can bring about basic 
change in Canadian universities more 
smoothly and more swiftly than any- 
where else in the world. We began our 
discussions of these problems a few 
years ago and we have already made 
considerable progress. We must con- 
tinue them at an accelerated rate. The 
only thing to fear is apathy and inde- 
cision. As wo address ourselves to 
changes in the structure of the univer- 
sity, we should remind ourselves that 
structural changes do not constitute 
the complete answer to our problom. A 
large part of the answer lies In the 
constant concern with ideas in informal 
groups that cut through conventional 
hierarchies. Certainly the faculty must 
devote a good deal more of their time to 
the discussion of university problems. It 
is ironical that academics who are now 
called upon to resolve problems in 
government or devise new schemes of 
social welfare or who can judiciously 
weigh Milton's "justification of the 
ways of God to man" or chart T. S. 
Eliot's voyago through "the waste 
land" are often Indifferent to the 
problems of the community In which 
they live and upon which they 
depend. And as a temporary, full-time 
academic, I know and sympathize with 
their problems — how to find amid 
endless commitments — to students, 
external bodies, administrative com- 
mittees, and to the fearsome moun- 
tains of learnod articlos and books, the 
time for the involved and endlessly pro- 
tracted discussion of Institutional Issues. 
But faculty must remember that it is 
they, far more than students, or admin- 
istrators, or alumni, who determine the 
course of the university. 

A few years ago we talked a good 
doal jjout tho crisis in higher educa- 
tion. It was largoly a crisis In numbers 
and money. Although It still occupies 
a groat doal of our time, it now seems 
liko a minor problem. We are facing 
now a crisis in the nature of the 
university community that no amount 
of money can solve. It calls for tough- 
ness of mind and generosity of spirit, a 
willingness to throw away the baggage 
of the past, while clinging to the 
porsistent truths — in short, for the 
very qualities wo hope to find in the 
graduates of 1968. 



made. In what I have to say about the 
import of the Columbia disturbances, I 
am thinking chiefly of my own univer- 
sity, but I am not unaware of the 
possibility of wider application. 

As you recall, the Columbia dis- 
turbances moved through a series of 
stages with the Inevitability of a Greek 
tragedy. First of all: the selection of 
issuesthat are real, emotionallycharged 
and of great interest to large sections 
of society outside the university; 
second, an initial act of limited force; 
third, a rosponse in force to this act of 
such dimensions that it obscures the 
provocation; fourth, the galvanizing of 
middle-of-the-road opinion on the 
side of the extremists; fifth, the immo- 
diato escalation of specific complaints 
and domands for a general reorgan- 
ization. What was most disturbing 
about Columbia was the tendoncy for 
- opinions to freeze In fixed positions, for 
emotions to gather either at the 
extreme left or the extreme right, for 
discussion to harden into clichds and 
catch words. Another disturbing factor 
was the reliance that the small, 
cohesive, extremist group could have 
on the initial apathy of students and 
staff. Back in the fifties most of us in 
positions of administrative authority in 
the university were giving speeches 
about tho apathy of the student body 
and were talking in jocular fashion 
about the bland leading tho bland. But 
the fact is that we could still give the 
same spoech with no less reason, for 
tho apathy still hangs ovor the campus 
like a heavy, Impenetrable cloud. 

I think one of tho lessons of 
Columbia is that the faculty and 
students must bo moro doeply con- 
cerned with political issues. By political 
issues I mean, concern with the aim of 
tho univorsity, its relation to society, 
and tho methods by which it should be 
governed. Without such widespread 
concern there is no final protection 
against the machination of extremists. 
The alternative to such political con- 
cern is recourso to tho manipulation 
of power groups. 

Since some remarks I made recently. 
In connection with the Dow protests, 
were taken out of contoxt by a fow, I 
should like to make my position clear 
about student involvement in univer- 
sity affairs. Among studonts doeply 
concerned with tho rolo and tho futuro 
of the University, there are two 
recognizable groups. One is small. 



at MONT ST. HILAIRE — galloping glaciers 

Only in discussion though. 

A seminar on glacier surges, jointly sponsored by McGill and the National Research Council's sub-committee on glaciers, was held at the Gault 
Estate and a nearby Inn September 10 and 11. There were 68 delegates from eight countries. 

The meeting, organized by Professor Fritz Muller. Geography, treated "unusual" and "extraordinarily fast" glacier advances, which occur 
periodically (about every 20 years) in some glaciers. 

This type of advance sometimes occurs fast enough to kill people living near the edges of glaciers, as when the lower portion of the Allalin 
glacier descended on a Swiss construction camp in 1965 killing 100. 

Emphasis was on discussion and theorizing on papers descriptive of "observed phenomena", rather than on answer-finding. 



{The above is reprinted from the Staff Bulletin 
of the University of Toronto, July-August- 
September issue and is the text of Dr. Bissau's 
address to the spring convocation of the 
University ol Windsor.) 
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WHAT? 

Promiscuity 
and perversion 
in 

the New World. 



I wonder whether you feel the 
enclosed copy of my letter to the 
Solicitor General of Canada would be 
of intorost to your readers. 

Carolyn Oente 
Secretary, Faculty of Law 



Solicitor General of Canada 
Parliament Buildings 
Ottawa, Ontario 



I have just boon watching the Pierre 
Berton Show on the television. Mr. 
Barton discussed some of the ‘tough 
Insights into the Canadian prison 
system' with Mr. Joe Hudson, a social 
worker, formerly employed at the Prince 
Albert Penitentiary in Saskatchewan. If 
any of the facts presented are true, then 
I must say I am horrified. 

I came to Canada from Britain 18 
months ago, believing that I was 
coming to a land where Institutions are 
the most progressive In the world, a 
land with a rational Establishment, a 
land with promise and a future and, in 
the words of the 'Canada Recruitment 
Force' In Britain, a land of opportunity. 

I am twenty-three years old and will 
shortly become married to a Canadian. 
In fact I have decided to make my 
home here. With an open mind I came 
to Canada to work, to see if I could 
be happy hero. Fortunately, I find I can 
be happy here and am proud to be 
able to tell my folks back home that 
Canada Is a land of opportunity. 

But when ono hears of promiscuity 
and perversion being condoned by the 
very Government that advocates ‘the 
good life", I begin to wonder whether I 
have made a grave mistake, in deciding 
to settle in the New World. I want, and 
I believe every Canadian wants, a 
securo existence in the knowledge that 
his government is thinking about and 
providing for him, regarding education, 
social welfare, housing and protection. 

Up to the time Mr. Berton's pro- 
gramme was taped, Mr. Joe Hudson 
had heard nothing from you, nor 
received a reply to a letter he wrote to 
you somu weeks hence. 



and non-Canadians from whom you 
will receive such a letter. Alone we can 
do nothing. Together we can achieve a 
great deal. 

A reply would be very much appre- 
ciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
Carolyn Dante 



An essential purpose of the McGill 
Reporter is to provide a vehicle of 
campus opinion. FORUM will be 
available each week to publish com- 
mentaries on articles which appear in 
the Reporter, as well as points of view 
on any subject related to the general 
nature of the university. 

Please send all contributions to : 

FORUM 

McGill Reporter 

Rm. 630, Administration Building 



STUDENT 

UNREST 

IN 

INDIA 



N. RAM, our correspondent In Madras, 
looks at some of the frustrations faced 
by students In Indian universities. 




Indian students havo tasted power — 
the heady wine of student power. In 
the last five years, they have agitated 
against college principals, hostel ward- 
ens and the poor quality of the food 
served in cafeterias; against un- 
expected questions In an examination 
and examiners who have caught them 
cribbing; against the attitudo of 
transport workers toward them ; against 
the "imposition" of a language as the 
official language. 

Nowhere else in the world does the 
student ask (or so little — and fail to get 
it. The single most important cause of 
student unrest In India is the qualifi- 
cation gap: the absence of any corre- 
lation between education and the 
professional performance that the 
student's education is supposed to 
equip him for. 

The present enrolment in Indian 
colleges is over one-and-a-half million. 
Society has decreed that he who has 
an averago intelligence Bnd is capablo 
of reasonably hard work has the right 
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to enter the university. But when the 
student gets to the university, ho finds 
thot thoro are not enough rooms, not 
enough teachers, not enough facil- 
ities. 

The Indian college has been de- 
scribed as a "spirit-deadening machine 
that requires cramming but does not 
cram." The final examination, on which 
the whole edifice rests, is a test of 
memory, which makes the student 
repeat the factual data that has beon 
drilled into him much as a child 
recites nursery rhymes. , 

Taka the caso of Chandrasekhar, 
doing his "B.A. history" In a Madras 
college. The courses he takes may be 
Idiotic or completely unrelated to local 
conditions or to the needs of a poor, 
underdeveloped nation. (He may have 
to comment on Macaulay's obser- 
vations on the Long Parliament al- 
though he is not required to glance at a 
copy of the Indian Constitution.) 

Chandrasekhar's mother tongue Is 
Tamil but because English is the 
medium of higher education, Mohan, 
who halls from an Anglicized upper 
middle class family, can easily out- 
scoro him on the standardised exam- 
inations. Strange English words, idioms 
and cliches roll effortlessly off Mohan's 
pen, while Chandrasekhar has to 
cdtnpose his thoughts In Tamil and 
grope for the English equivalent. 

At home, Chandrasekhar has to live 
with a system that demands un- 
questioning obedience. Though he is 
17, he must be homo by 8 p.m. If he 
wants to see a film he must get his 
father's permission. Only two days ago 
a "family friend" had seen him 
smoking on the Marina boach and had 
squealed to his father. Chandrasekhar 
had denied the crime vehemently but 
his father who recognised a lie when 
he heard one had not merely abused 
him foully. He had stopped his weekly 
allowance. 

But all this wouldn't matter to 
Chandrasekhar if only one thing were 
assured him: a tolerable job after he 
leaves college. But opportunities are so 
few in India that even engineers and 
scientists don't always find employ- 
ment A B.A. degree in history is so 
common that he can hope, if he is 
lucky, to become a clerk in a govern- 
ment office. (His father, a clerk, doesn't 
have the influence to get him a better 
job.) 

Frustrated at the university, oppressed 
at home, with a dismal, pen-pushing 
future staring at him, Chandrasekhar 
is a young man with no vested interest 
in the system. He does not need to be 
persuaded or regimented. Ho is an 
angry young man, his unrest is fuel 
that will be sparked by any local Issue 
that is posed clearly and directly to him. 

Language is such an issue. Chandra- 
sekhar, like most of his friends, 
secretly hopes to take the federal 
service examinations and become a 

ifil connrtf U t n nvnrorp him 



self In English is bad enough. But 
Hindi as the official language is 
intolerable. 

The hostility of students like Chandra- 
sekhar to Hindi was brilliantly employed 
by the Dravlda Munnetra Kazhagam 
(the Dravidian Progressive Federation) 
in its election campaign of February 
1967. Students in Madras helped to 
overthrow the ruling Congress Party 
which supports Hindi. In one of the 
many surprises of the election, a 
studont leader, Srinivasan, defeated 
Kumaraswamy Kamaraj, the President 
of the national Congress Party. 

Today, after Parliament has rammed 
through a resolution with a pro-Hindi 
bias, Tamil youths are openly talking 
about secession. The national tricolour 
was ceremoniously burnt along with 
copies of the Indian Constitution. 

Scared out of their wits by such 
signs of unrest around them, tradi- 
tionalist educators blame universal 
education and universal adult franchise 
(which destroyed any hope of holding 
on to the old elitist system of educa- 
tion). Conservative mutterings about 
communist plotters exploiting the 
students show only the conservatives' 
age and slowness of mind. It Is true 
that Indian students 'maintain close 
links with activist political parties but it 
is nonsense to regard them as innocent 
dupes. 

The student rebels of India are less 
sophisticated than their Western coun- 
terparts; loss ideologically motivated 
and less deeply grounded in phil- 
osophical principles. But when it comes 
to political action, they are much 
quicker on the draw. 

Those who are In charge of their 
education advise them to take an 
academic interest in politics. You are 
entitled to reforms within the university 
and a voice in your affairs, say the 
conservatives. But stick to your books 
and hands off politics. 

The students troat such gratuitous 
advice with the contempt it deserves. 
“We are adults with an adult view of 
life," said one economics student of a 
Madras college. "Wo are tho builders 
of tomorrow. Some of us already have 
the franchise, most of us will get it 
soon. What's the sense in asking us to 
keep out of politics?" 

So they take to the streets, shout 
slogans, demand the resignation of 
their educators, throw stonos and set 
fire to trains. Their unrest is sponta- 
neous and they play a key role in every 
radical movement in India. "If revo- 
lution comes here," a foreign observer 
remarked, "it will not bo because 
factory workers aro exploited, not even 
because peasants are hungry. If left 
alone most Indians might continue in 
the same old channels for a thousand 
yoars. The people who are unhappy 
and likely to do something about it are 
the educated and tho semi-educated." 
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D'OM BRAIN 

Dean of Engineers 



"It is clear that you really don't know 
how to do an integration by parts," 
said the machine in its stilted language, 

"do you want to know how ?" 

"Yes." typed the student. 

"The integral of udv is equal to uv 
minus the integral of vdu," said the 
machine. "Using this helps in your 
problem." 

Dr. George Lee d'Ombrain, the new 
Dean of Engineering, hopes that soon 
computers which really can tell that a 
student doesn't know how to do a 
particular question will be able to help 
solve one very large problem In educa- 
tion today — lack of "feedback" from 
students to their professors. 

A colleaguo describes Dr. d'Ombrain 
as a student of “the interaction between 
humans and computers in the educa- 
tional process." 

Ideally, Dr. d'Ombrain notes, a 
student learns by doing. Yet to have 
each student turn in an assignment to 
his professor after each lecture would 
place an Impossible load on that 
professor. 

So at universities like McGill which 
can't afford a large experienced staff 
around each professor to work on 
student assignments, we give fewer as- 
signments, and we employ graduate 
students who haven't extensive ex- 
perience, and whose ability in such 
work is “varied". 

Sophisticated computers being de- 
veloped today can do better. ) 

Unlike humans, they will norallow 

it ‘ . 



it is completely'certain he urfor dfendMI 
point one. "Involvement will h fanlj 
tastically high," says Dr. d't/mbrain 
In addition, a professor will be ablett $ 
go to such a computer and find from it i j[ 
a number of his students had difficulty 
answering questions about a certain 
topic. If they did, he hopefully will be 
able to correct the difficulty by addi- 
tional teaching. 

Dr. d'Ombrain emphasizes that for 
such a plan to work properly, the 
machines and their programs must be 
advanced enough to abstract the sense 
from an answer which may be worded 
in many different ways, rather than 
printing out "I don't know," or "I don't 
understand" if the student hasn't 
worded hit response a certain way. 

"At the moment we're talking about 
research efforts," he says. "It is pre- 
mature for such plans to be operational, 
but they have extremely exciting 
potential. This isn't necessarily the path 
we'll take in learning, but we certainly 
can't ignore a development of this 
character." 

Stanford, M.l.T. and Dartmouth Col- 
lege are experimenting in this area : "if 
tholr experiments turn out well, and it 
looks as if they will, and if they then are 
turning out better-equipped students 
than we are, then even If costs are high, 
we'll have to find the money — other- 
wise we're backward." He qualifies: 
“unless wo could have spent the money 
more wisely elsewhero." 

Costs are artificial at the moment, and 
should be less when mass production 
follows demand. "But we must remem- 
ber that the better the teaching, the 
more it costs," says Dr. d'Ombrain, 
"whether you define it os good 
professors or help to professors through 
this sort of device." 

It is interesting to note that althougn 
these machines are expensive, the "soft- 
ware" or programs written for them can 
bo much the bigger part of cost if they 
aro complicated. For example, McGill 
is soon to got a computer terminal 
worth $7-$8,000. Its software costs, 
borne elsewhere, are in the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

Dr. d'Ombrain, who has just returned 
from a sabbatical year spent investigat- 
ing computer-aided education in the 
U.S.A., says he is thinking in terms of 
five years hence when he speaks of the 
use of such equipment at McGill. 

During his sabbatical, home was 
Harvard where he had joined the es- 
sentially IBM financed “Society of 
Technology" program which investi- 
gates "all aspects of the impact of 
technology on society — from genetic 
warfare to economic structures." 

Now he hopes to develop a co- 
oporativo Harvard-McGill effort in the 
area of computer-aided instruction. 
Experimental machinery developed at 
Harvard will soon be brought to McGill, 
and graduate students will begin work 




on programs aimed at undergraduate 
engineering education. By 1970 it is 
hoped to test this plan with a group of 
first-year students. 

Computer-aided education could 
havfe a strong impqjg', on lecturing 



prelent, the middle section of a lecture 
mlwit consist of working out an 
eqiAtlon, or of giving data concerning 
the basic Idea being discussed. 

Why do this middle part rather than 
giving tho students such details on 
paper? Because wo know that most 
often people don't assimilate knowl- 
edge that way — they learn by doing 
as they will with computers. 

Dr. d'Ombrain emphasizes that plans 
for computer-aided learning, his parti- 
cular interest, are only experimental 
atthe moment, and shouldn't bo thought 
of as "what’s happening"in the Faculty 
in the next few years. 

"It is not primarily the role of the 
Dean to revolutionize, but to provide a 
climate for his good professors to 
flourish, because it is they and not the 
Dean who do the work with students." 

The Dean should see that his pro- 
fessors can develop their ideas “with as 
little bureaucratic interference as pos- 
sible, and with a maximum of help 
from the university, so that good ideas 
are fostered and encouraged." 

Since it is the professors more than 
the Dean who work with students, 
what is the role of the faculty regarding 
students? 

In this context, the two roles of the 
university or its faculties are, according 
to Dr. d'Ombrain: 1) Primarily to 
educate ("I don't like the word train") 
the young so their talents can be 
developed to the maximum; and 2) to 
"fulfill an obligation to society to push 
forward the frontiers of knowledge." 

The first role applies more to under- 
graduates, and the second to graduate 
students, and to the researchers and 
other senior workers who have a 
responsibility to "train them In the ways 
of logical thinking and research so that 
in due time they too will push forward 
the frontiers of knowledge." 

Dr. d'Ombrain doesn't think this 
primary importance of academic train- 
ing is Inconsistent with having en- 
gineering faculties remain within uni- 
versities today. 

If tha role of education is indood "the 
development of the intellectual powers 
of students — their reasoning and their 
logic — to the limit of their ability," 
then “I would contend that engineering 
probably provides one of the most 
exacting typos of development." 

Some of the people who argue that 
engineering shouldn't be in a university, 
do so. he feels, because it is a very 
expensive operation. This usually re- 
mains an undercurrent argument, and 
he thinks an illogical one. 

"You can equally well argue 'How 
doos society justify expenditure on a 
department such as, say. Sanskrit.’" 
"I personally would say a university 
which has a good professor interested 
in the field should indeed develop it 
because it is a true and proper intel- 
lectual discipline. I will never admit tho 



argument of usefulness into this case." 

"By the same token, simply because 
something is useful doesn't mean it is 
bad." Engineering is useful. "It has as 
its raison d’etre, productive — it 
organizes other scientific disciplines to 



“If It does so successfully, and a 
certain country becomes a ‘great pro- 
ducer', then that country can afford to 
feed its poor, aid other countries — and 
spend on universities and indulge in 
what the more pragmatic people would 
describe as useless activities — such 
as Sanskrit." 

The Importance, then, of engineering 
is that it enables production which 
allows an interest in other disciplines. 
"This doesn't mean other disciplines 
are less Important, but you can't 
realistically afford to develop the 
humanities, nor even medicine if you 
haven't a rich country." 

Because engineering is a professional 
faculty, it has obligations, other than 
the primary one to students, and tha 
one to society. These obligations are to 
industry and to the profession. 

Dr. d'Ombrain Includes other univer- 
sities when he speaks of a university's 
obligation to society in general. These 
obligations to other universities can be 
fulfilled by running conferences or 
summer schools to transmit knowledge 
In areas in which a university has 
developed an expertise. Commitments 
to industry to tell of the latest develop- 
ments can be fulfilled in the same way. 

Commitments to the profession can 
be fulfilled not by preparing super- 
technicians some mediocre employers 
might be only too glad to use, but by 
attempting to train students so they can 
become leaders in engineering, thus 
doing the profession a service too. 

And there is a new obligation today. 
Previously engineers produced prod- 
ucts with potentially harmful side- 
effects, and left it up to law-makers to 
regulate their use. 

"Life today is so fantastically inter- 
woven with the products of engineering 
that we can no longer ignore the 
problems of what we create. We must 
recognize social implications, and try 
to educate other groups to the possible 
dangers of what we produce. We have 
been remiss In this." 

Dr. d'Ombrain does not wait to be 
asked the old question about whether 
engineers aro articulate. He begins by 
pointing out an interesting difference 
between engineering and the humani- 
ties: 

It is possible for a studont qf the 
humanities to have an intelligent con- 
versation on his subject nearly from the 
beginning of his studies. "In engineer- 
ing you can't really discuss what you're 
learning until you have a great deal of 
information and background knowl- 
edge." 

("And often you really can't argue 
about it at all. There are many interpre- 
tations of causes for the First World 
War, but the differentiation of y-x 1 
damn well is 2x, and there's no question 
of opinions.") 

It is perhaps true, then, that engineers 
aren't as articulate as students of the 



humanities. The argumentative ap- 
proach probably doesn't develop as 
well in engineers. They are dealing so 
very much more with precise state- 
ments and precise knowledge, that 
broad statements are difficult for them 
to make." 

Dr. d'Ombrain, who Is far from being 
an example of an inarticulate engineer, 
describes himself as the renegade of a 
long line of Anglican clergymen who 
not only wont into engineeripg, but 
attended the University of /London 






His family, ho says, was hor.l sd 
was "obviously beyond the palu"), but 
understanding enough to let him go 
anyway. 

He came to McGill in 1958 after 
having taught at London's Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, 
worked in the 1 930's on a device to 
transmit color television, and having 
headed Bnd re-designed the electrical 
engineering department of the Univer- 
sity of London's Battersea College. 

It was at Imperial College, while he 
was doing research that "I discovered 
that I really liked teaching very much," 
and It was here he did his first nine years 
of teaching. 

Dr. d'Ombrain also spent a year in 
Egypt in 1948-49 setting up the 
electrical engineering department of the 
University of Alexandria. 

He recalls it as a "curious and 
thoroughly enjoyable" year during 
which he was periodically summoned 
before King Farouk, who had a personal 
Interest in the University. He found him 
"an extremely charming man in normal 
conversation although ho did have 
some extremely uncharming habits." 
It was also a year during which he had 
to visit the Chancellor's office to 
"remind" him about being paid. 

At Battersea Dr. d'Ombrain set up 
England's first graduate courses in the 
then new field of automatic control. 

His first nine years here were spent as 
Chairman of the Electrical Engineering 
department. Associate Dean of En- 
gineering T. J. Pavlasek says he "pro- 
vided the leadership, cohesion and 
inspiration for the restructuring of the 
department." 

He was the "principal parent" of 
computers at McGill, says Dr. Pavlasek, 
as well as being active in the McGill 
Association of University Teachers of 
which he was President in, an elected 
member of Senate, a member of the 
Academic Policy Committee, and Chair- 
man of the Computer Committeo. 

Dr. d'Ombrain is particularly In- 
terested in the processes involved in 
selection of people for top university 
posts, and says he has fairly strong 
views on the subject. 

He feels that procedures should be 
"consultative", and that they should be 
formalized to ensure this. If procedures 
oron't formalized, he says, thoso in a 
position to choose might do a good 
job, but they might let personal prej- 
udice interfere. 

In 1967 he decided that the chair- 
manship of the Electrical Engineering 
department should be rotated and 
instituted this type of procedure thero. 

Although Dr. d'Ombrain has had 
trouble learning French (ho describes 
the immersion course he's just been 
through as "quite grim"), he says his 
decision to come to Canada is ono ho 
has viewed "with considerable enth- 
usiasm ever since." 



MARGOT GIBB 














MINUTES 



MINUTES OF A MEETI NG OF SENATE 
HELD ON WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER 
11TH, 1968, AT 2:30 P.M. IN THE 
BOARD ROOM OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION BUILDING (ROOM 609). 



Present: 

The Principal In the Chair 
The Chancellor 
Vice-Principal Oliver 
Doan Dion 
Dean Woods 
Dean McCutcheon 
Doan Jay 
Dean Hall 
Dean d'Ombrain 
Dean Frost 
Doan Cohen 
Dean McGregor 
Dean Blume 
Doan Solin 
Professor Trentman 
Professor Ferguson 
Professor Hitschfeld 
Professor Brian! 

Miss Reynolds 
Professor Webster 
Mr. Brown 
Mr. Finlayson 
Mr. Wood 
Professor Neilson 
Professor Malloch 
Professor Bindra 
Professor Horowitz 
Professor Pavlasek 
Professor McCutcheon 
Professor Durnford 
Profossor Beck 
Professor D. V. Bates 
The Registrar, Secretary 

Professor Mallory was present as 
Chairman of the University Scholarships 
Committee. 

Regrets at being unable to be pres- 
ent were received from Vice-Principal 
Winkler, Profossor Frankel and Mr. 
Justice Hyde. 

The Principal welcomed all members 
of Senate to the first meeting of the 
session, bidding special welcome to the 
new members: Professor Trentman, 
newly appointed Vice-Dean of the 
Humanities Division of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science; Professor Bindra, 
Professor Horowitz, and Professor 
David Bates, newly elected representa- 
tives of the Faculty of Arts and Science, 
the Faculty of Education, and the Fa- 
culty of Medicine respectively. The 
Principal added that Professor McCut- 
cheon would continue to serve as an 
elected representative of the Faculty 
of Engineering until his successor had 
been elected. 

. '9* . .v • 



1. The* Principal reminded Senate 
that in accepting the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Communication of In- 
formation Senate had also approved 
the proposal that the Information 
Officer, Mr. Tunis, should henceforlh 
attend meetings of Senate and the 
Board of Governors as an observer. 
Senate agreed that Mr. Tunis should 
attend the present meeting, and he was 
then seated. 



2. The Principal referred to the fol- 
lowing documents which had been 
tabled at today's meeting : 

a) The "Information Looseleaf" con- 
taining facts and university statis- 
tics for 1967-68. 

b) The "Urgent Memorandum" from 
the Student's Society concerning 
the selection of student Senators. 

c) The letter from Mr. Ian Hyman, 
dated September 9th, 1 968, which 
the Principal read. It was agreed 
this letter would be considered in 
adopting the Minutes of the prev- 
ious meetings. 

d) The letter signed by Professor 
Frankel and Professor Ferguson, 
dated August 8th, 1968, on the 
subject ofCEGEPs. 



3. The Minutes of the meeting held 
on June 1 7th, June 21 st, and July 29th, 
were then considered. The Principal 
pointed out that these Minutes if adopt- 
ed would then, under the new proce- 
dures, bo forwarded to the Students' 
Society. A discussion then followed on 
the question of publishing these Min- 
utes. It was suggested that their adop- 
tion might bo deferred, and Dean Cohen 
pointed out that Minute 269 of the 
meeting on June 21st was unsuitable 
for publication in its present form. Mr. 
Finlayson and other members made the 
point that under the agreed-on proce- 
dure the Minutes could be adopted wjth 
any necessary expurgations being de- 
cided upon by Sonata. 

After further discussion of rolated 
points the Minutes of the meeting held 
on June 1 7th were adopted. 

With regard to tho Minutos of the 
mooting held on June 21 st Dean Cohen 
MOVED that these Minutes be adopted, 
with Minute 269 in its entirety being de- 
leted, the reason being that this Minute 
dealt with confidential relationship be- 
tween universities. This motion was 
carried, and the Minutes of the meeting 
held on Juno 21st, with the dotation as 
noted, wero adopted. 

Vico-Principal Oliver MOVED that the 
Minutes of the special meeting held on 
July 29th be adopted, with Minute 275 
being deloted in its entirely (or publica- 
tion, tho reason being that It dealt with a 



confidential matter of a private and per- 
sonal nature. 

This motion was carried. 



4. The principal referred again to Mr. 
Hyman's letter of September 9th, and In 
particular to request 2, asking for the 
distribution of Minutes of Committees 
and Sub-committees of Senate, retro- 
active to September 1967. Various 
viewpoints were expressed, and Dean 
Dion said he was prepared to move that 
Senate should make available to the 
Students' Council such Minutes and 
Reports as were also distributed to 
Senate members. 

It was pointed out that the report of 
the Committee on the Implications of 
Open Senate Meetings dealt with this 
particular proposal, and it was decided 
that the question be set aside for the 
present time. 



5. On behalf of the Committee on 
the Implications of Open Senate Meet- 
ings Vice- Principal Oliver presented the 
following report: 



(See report opposite pege .) 



Vice-Principal Oliver reviewed the 
provisions of the report in some detail, 
and then MOVED that it be adopted. 

The report was then considered seria- 
tim with the following discussion and 
outcome: 

a) Paragraphs 1 and 2 were ap- 
proved. 

b) On Professor Bates's suggestion 
the wards "and the accredited 
press" were added after the words 
"community" In the Definition on 
page 1. 

c) There was a long discussion of the 
Steering Committee proposed in 
paragraph 3. Dean Woods 
MOVED as an Amendment to the 
Motion that the words "and five 
elected members, etc." should be 
deleted and replaced by the words 
“five additional members elected 

k£S I "by Senate, a t least ^rMrqf whom 
' should be en elected member, end 
at least one of whom should be a 
student". As an Amendment to 
this Amendment, Professor Mal- 
loch MOVED that no reference be 
made to an elected member, and 
this Amendment to the Amend- 
ment was carried.The first Amend- 
ment to the Motion, as amended, 
was then carried. 

d) Section 8 of paragraph 4 was 
amended by the addition of the 
following wordsto those In paren- 
thesis: "about which notice will 
be given in writing." 

e) In discussion of the proposal In 
paragraph 4 that an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Senate be appointed, it 
was also suggested that the two 
posts of Secretary of Senate and 
Registrar might be separated. 

f) Paragraph 5 a) was approved. 

g) In discussion of paragraph 5 b), 
Vice-Principal Oliver pointed out 
that use of the Scarlet Key offered 
the best method of maintaining 
good order. 

h) With regard to paragraph 5 c), It 
was pointed out that the present 
Statutes cited Cushing's Manual 
of Parliamentary Practice as the 
authority, and it was agreed that 
both this and Robert's Rules of 
Order should ba compared, and 
one or the other adopted as the 
authority on procedures. 

i) Paragraph 5 a) and paragraph Sf) 
were approved. The hope was ex- 
pressed by some members that 
the eight minutes allocated to 
speakers should be considered as 
an upper limit. 

j) Paragraph 5 g) was approved. 

k) Paragraph 6 was approved. 

Vice-Principal Oliver pointed out that 

paragraph 7, dealing with Senate Com- 
mittees, was the most important of all, 
and a long discussion on this subject 
then ensued. Vice- Principal Oliver said 
that he favoured alternative 1 whereby 
the meetings of Committees of Senate 
would be open as tho meetings of 
Senate itself would be. He Bdded, how- 
ever, that the Committee had had an 
equal divisionof opinion on thlssubject. 
Mr. Finlayson and Professor McCutch- 
eon then explained why they favoured 
alternative 2. 

Doan' Frost referred to Committees 
which he chaired, namely the Univorsity 
Libraries Committee and the Committee 
on Research. The first, he felt, could 
quite easily hold open meetings, but the 
second could not. Professor Bindra 
made the point that the Committees, 
unlike Senate itself, were not legislative 
but that their role was to study and 
make recommendations. Their meetings 
could, he felt, bo made opon at certain 
times if they so desired. 

Dean McGregor then MOVED that 
alternative 2 be adopted, the question 
to be reviewed ono yoar from now. 



After numerous viewpoints had been 
expressed, both pro and con, the motion 
was voted upon and carried, with two 
members dissenting. 

Professor Hitschfeld said he ques- 
tioned the wisdom of the decision that 
the meetings of Senate itself should be 
open, and suggested that this should 
not be considered a closed issue. 

Vice-Principal Oliver said that In 
order to bring this question to a head he 
was now prepared to moyti on. rat he, 
future meetings of Senate should "be 
open in the sense defined by his report. 
For the time being he did not put this 
motion however. 



6. The question of Dean Dion's ten- 
tative motion with regard to the reply 
which should be made to Mr. Hyman's 
letter was again raised, and this ques- 
tion was discussed at some length. Sev- 
eral members said that the only informa- 
tion which should be made available 
was the same Information made avail- 
able to Senate, and other members said 
they felt that Minutes should not be 
made available retroactively. 

The Principal suggested that Mr. 
Hyman should again be informed that 
Senate has never demanded of its Com- 
mittees that Minutes be kept, and never 
asked a Committee for its Minutes, and 
that Senate does not now Intend to ask 
Committee Chairmen to submit Min- 
utes. He added that perhaps the stu- 
dentsmightbetold they could approach 
the Chairmen of Committees in an at- 
tempt to obtain Minutes if they so de- 
sired. 

Dean Woods said this might place 
Chairmen of Committees in an awkward 
position. Professor Mallory suggested 
that the reports of Committees, sub- 
mitted to Senate, rather than Minutes 
themselves, might be made available. 
Professor Malloch made the point that 
under future procedures all documents 
would be deposited with the Minutes 
and that in the meantime the question 
of distributing earlier Minutes should be 
left to the discretion of tha Chairmen. 

Dean Cohen suggested thattheques- 
tion need not be answered In detail, but 
that Mr. Hyman be Informed that when 
students became Senators they would 
have the same right of access to Senate 
documents as had other Senators. 

After further discussion, Dean Mc- 
Gregor MOVED the following motion: 
'That student members of Senate will 
have in future the same right of ac- 
cess to committee documents \ss 
■tuUhpr meoibBskf Senate^ . . . 

That In the past there havebeen no - 
rules in relation to Minutes of Senate 
committees and that it would not be 
possible to make retroactive provision 
in this regard." 

This motion was carried. 



7. The Principal reviewed the long 
history of the proposal that student 
representatives should serve on the 
Committee on Academic Policy, and 
mentioned the letters which had been 
circulated on the subject, from Dean 
Jay, Mr. Brown, Professor Durnford and 
Professor Beck. 

Vice-Principal Oliver then MOVED 
that three student members be added to 
the Committee on Academic Policy, one 
of these to be an undergraduate stu- 
dent, one to be a graduate student, and 
one to coma from the professional 
faculties. 

Dean Frost and Dean Joy spoke 
against the motion, and some members 
spoke in favour. 

After discussion, the motion was 
voted upon and carried, with two mem- 
bers dissenting, and Mr. Brown ab- 
staining. 



8. Dean Woods MOVED that hence- 
forth Assistant Professors be included 
as members of all faculties of the Uni- 
versity. 

This motion was carried. 



9. At the Principal’s request Dean 
Cohen reviewed the history of the pro- 
posal that the Committee on Student 
Disciplinary Regulations be restruc- 
tured, and thon presented the following 
documents: 

a) Report to Senate from the Com- 
mittee on Student Disciplinary 
Regulations. (Including the report 
of the Sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Student Disciplinary 
Regulations). ( Seepage 5.) 

b) The proposed draft letter to the 
President of the Students' Society. 
( See column 6.) 

c) The "Proposed Material for Sen- 
nate Statement". (See page 5.) 

Dean Cohen expanded on the discus- 
sion which had taken place with the 
students concerning a Univorsity-wide 
Code, and stressed that Part I of the 
report only asked that an exploration of 
tho subject bo undertaken, adding that 
full consultation with the staff on this 
subject was essential. He thon MOVED 
that Part I of the report be adopted. 

In the course of discussion it was 
agreed that tho consideration in ques- 
tion should be carried out by the succes- 
sor committee to the Laing Committee 
which was still to be appointed. 



Dean Cohen suggested that Part I be 
accepted in principle, with the succes- 
sor committee asked to carry out its Im- 
plementation. In response to a question 
from Profossor Malloch, It was made 
clear that Senate in effect approved the 
proposal but that the study of a Uni- 
versity-wide Code bo carried out by the 
successor committee to the Laing Com- 
mittee, and that the appointment of that 
successor committee be the responsi- 
bility of the nowly-structured Senate 
which was about to come into being. 

The motion to adopt Part I of the re- 
port was carried. 

Dean Cohen then led discussion on 
Part I of the report. The Principal said he 
agreed with Recommendation II i), that 
the drafting of the new Code be de- 
layed, and with regard to Recommenda- 
tion II ii), said he believed it was essen- 
tial for Senate at this lima to issue an 
appropriate statement. He then re- 
viewed the contents of the draft letter 
and statement which had been tabled. 

Mr. Brown suggested some amend- 
ments in the letter, and Dean Woods, 
referring to the recommendations of the 
Sub-committee, made it clear that the 
Committee was in no way backing away 
from the question of preparing a Code. 

With regard to Rocommendation II 
ill). Professor Malloch asked how the 
Disciplinary tribunal in question would 
be named. Dean Cohen agreed that this 
was a difficult matter, but added that 
the Committee on Student Discipline 
formed a pool from which the staff 
members could be drawn. Professor 
Malloch pointed out that the existing 
Committee on Student Discipline was 
not representative, and he had under- 
stood that the Nominating Committee 
of Senate was going to alter its mem- 
bership. 

Vice-Principal Oliver suggested that 
Recommendation II Hi) should be ap- 
proved in principle, with the Nominating 
Committee asked to appoint a new 
Committee. 

The question of how the student 
members of the tribunal would be 
named was discussed at some length. It 
was agreed that a clearance process on 
both sides would be needed. Professor 
Hltchfeld suggested that a random jury 
method of student selection be adopted, 
and Dean Frost said he believed the 
whole question should be remitted to 
the Nominating Committee for further 
consideration. The Principal said he 
agreed that the Nominating Committee 
should bo esked to give the matter more 
thought. 

Recommendation II (I), ii), lil) was 
then approved. 

The following amendments in the 

I etter to the President of the Stu- 
Society were then made: the 
"solution" was substituted for the 
i "un|versity-wide written code" 
sentence.!, paragraph?... 
Bnparagraph 2 was rewritten 
ol^P'However, in deference to 
|U^ of the Students' Council for 
y conveyed in your letter to the 
>al of 26th August, 1968, Senate 
ireed that the task should be un- 
en from the start by its new Com- 
mittee as soon as the appointments can 
be made." 

Paragraph 3 was rewritten as follows ; 
"Senate has further instructed me to 
point out that, under the circumstances, 
the existing Coda of Student Disciplin- 
ary Procedures remains in force". The 
words beginning paragraph 4 "Besides 
asserting this" were deleted and the 
words "To avoid misunderstanding" 
were substituted. 

The Principal spoke about the pro- 
posed statement to all members of the 
University, saying that this statement 
had been drafted at his request by a 
small group and that It was based on a 
similar statement issued by New York 
University. 

Senate concurred in the proposal to 
send the letter to tho Students' Society 
and to publish the statement. 

After discussion the last two sen- 
tences of paragraph 1 were rewritten as 
follows: "Accordingly, the authorities 
of the University have the responsibility 
of maintaining access to and normal and 
proper useof Its facilities. If an Individual 
or a group persists in interferring with 
the rights of others, University officials 
have the responsibility of requiring the 
individual or group to leave the 
premises." 



10. In accord with Article XV of the 
Statutes, the following notice of mo- 
tion was given, and It was agreed that 
these recommendations concerning 
University Government would be pre- 
sented for adoption at the meeting of 
Senate to be held on September 18th: 
( Refer — Gazette, September 25) 



11. The following report of the 
Honorary Degrees Committee was 
presented : 

(See article column 5.) 

RESOLVED that this report be re- 
ceived end approved. 



12. For the information of Senate 
Doan Frost reported that negotiations 
were under way whereby the McGill 
University Press might be amalgamated 
with tha Press of Queen's University at 
Kingston. 

Senate decided that the unfinished 
business of today's meeting would bo 
dealt with at the meeting on September 
1 8th, and Senate adjourned at 6 :55 p.m. 



Founder's Day 
Convocation -October 9. 

HONO- 

RARY 

DEGREES 



Four honorary degrees will be awarded 
at the Founder's Day Convocation, 
October 9. 

Recipients are John R. Bradfield, 
Chairman of tho Board of Noranda 
Mines Ltd.; Dr. Jamas A. Corry, former 
Principal of Queen's University; artist 
Joan-Paul Riopelle; and conductor 
Dr. Wilfrid Pelletier. 

Dr. Pelletier will deliver the Con- 
vocation Address. Dr. Corry is now a 
Visiting Profossor in the Faculty of 
Law, where he will lead seminars in 
Administrative Justice and Advanced 
Constitutional Law. 

Founder's Day, actually Octobor 6, 
was James McGill’s birthday. Founder's 
Day graduates are usually post- 
graduate students, or thosB who were 
not able to complete their degrees In 
the spring. 



FEATURE FOUR LTD. 




John R. Bradfield 



WALLACE BERRY 




Dr. James A. Corry 



ANORt LE COZ 







Dr . Wilfrid Pelletier 
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GOLDEN- 
BERG 
SCHOL- 
ARSHIP 
WON BY 
CHARLES 
BEACH 



Charles Beach, 21 , a 1 968 Honours B.A. 
graduate of McGill, has been awarded 
the Maurice Goldenberg Memorial 
Scholarship in Government. 

The award, which Ib given in Govern- 
ment, Constitutional Law or Public 
Administration, was established by la- 
bour expert H. Carl Goldenberg In 
memory of his father. Candidates are 
nominated by the Faculties of Arts and 
Science, and Law. 

Mr. Beach graduated with first class 
Honours and the Allen Oliver Gold 
Medal In Economics and Political 
Science. He also won the Allen Oliver 
Fellowship and was a University Schol- 
ar during his undergraduate studies. He 
now enters post-graduate studies in 
Economics at Princeton University. 

He is the son of Dr. and Mrs. E. Beach 
of Westmount, a nd a graduate of West- 
mount High School. 

Mr. Goldenberg was also the gold 
medalist in Economics and Political 
Science when he received his B.A. from 
McGill in 1928. 



Jean-Paul Riopelle 



TEXT OF LETTER TO PRESIDENT OF 
THE STUDENTS' SOCIETY CON- 
CERNING COMMITTEE ON STUDENT 
DISCIPLINARY REGULATIONS - 
MINUTE 9 (b) 

i f, r«|J' v ‘“T*7**T- 1 

Mr. Robert Hajaly 
President 
Students' Society 
University Centre 

Dear Mr. Hajaly: 

I am instructed to report to you that 
Senate has reviewed the events that 
have taken place in connection with 
the work of its Committee on Student 
Disciplinary Regulations. Senate re- 
affirms Its view (implied in my letter 
of 21 March 1968 to the President of 
the Students' Society Inviting the 
Society to send 3 members to sit on 
the Committee) that students should 
participate in the formulation of these 
Regulations and it reaffirms its Intention 
to restructure the Committee. 

It was observed in Senate that had 
the Students' Society responded to the 
original suggestion In sufficient time 
we should, in all probability, have been 
much further ahead with a possible 
solution. However, in deference to the 
request of the Students' Council for a 
delay conveyed In your letter to the 
Principal of 26 August 1968, Senate 
has agreed that the task should be 
undertaken from the start by its new 
Committee as soon as the appoint- 
ments can be made. 

Senate has further instructed me to 
point out that under the circumstances, 
the existing Code of Student Disci- 
plinary Procedures remains in force. 

To avoid misunderstanding, Senate 
proposes to publish at the beginning of 
term the attached statement which was 
approved at the meeting of Senate held 
on September 11, 1968. It should be 
noted that this statement applies to all 
members of the University and does not 
Introduce any regulations, disciplinary 
powers or penalties that are not already 
indicated In the existing regulations. 

Finally, Senate has asked me to 
convey to you its sincere Intention to 
work with the students in the develop- 
ment of new regulations wherever they 
may be required and above all In 
achieving an atmosphere in the Uni- 
versity fully conducive to the carrying 
out of the University's prime purposes. 

C. M. McDougall 

Secretary of Senate 

12 September 1968 



ERRATUM: In the report on university 
government published in the September 
25 issue of The Reporter (Page 6), the 
Director of Finance was omitted from 
the list of those attending meetings, but 
not members of tho Board of Governors. 
The others are tho Vice-Principals and 
the Secretary of the Board — Edjtor. 











REPORT OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
THE IMPLICATIONS OF OPEN SENATE 
MEETINGS, ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES 



REPORT TO SENATE FROM THE COMMITTEE 
ON STUDENT DISCIPLINARY REGULATIONS 



DEFINITION: An "Open” meeting is one that is open to observation by any 
member of the university community subject to limitations of space, good conduct 
and special considerations of confidentiality. 

1. Location 

Assuming an enlarged Senato membership, the Council Room (609) in the 
Administration Building would not accommodate more than 12-20 "spectators". 
This would be inadequate, particularly during the initial period when campus 
interest in Senate proceedings would be likely to be high. The Council Room in 
the Leacock Building could be set up to provide room for about 60 spectators. 
Seating arrangements would have to be such as to allow Senators to conduct 
their deliberations in comfort and without any undue sense of restraint. Since 
even 60 places may not be sufficient to permit admittance to all who might seek 
it, it is recommended that a system of passes be established. Any member of the 
University community should be able to obtain (or reserve) a pass from the 
Registrar's office on the morning of the day of a Senate meeting. Any passes that 
remained would be available at the door just before Senate meets. It is recom- 
mended that fifty passes be allocated to observers from the University community 
and that ten be reserved for the press. A press table should be provided. Neither 
press nor spectators, however, would be permitted to bring cameras or other 
recording equipment to Senate meetings. 

2. Frequency of Meetings 

Senate should not normally meet more often than once a month. It Is unlikely 
that an enlarged Senate, containing a larger proportion of elected members 
(Including students), would be able to complete Its business In a single monthly 
meeting If its agenda and mode of procedure followed the present pattern. Wo 
must therefore consider making significant changes in organisation and pro- 
cedures in order to meet this problem. 

3. Routine functions, standing 
committees - a Steering Committee 

A portion of Senate's business is of a routine nature rarely involving questions of 
policy — e.g. duplicate diplomas, selection committees, delegates to academic 
functions, etc. There is no reason why these items should not be dealt with by 
some smeller body than the whole of Senate, provided that it submits regular 
reports of actions taken (in writing). 

One may also ask whether the most effective use is being made of our standing 
committees. Many items are now discussed in Senate, sometimes at length, only 
to be referred to a committee. These items could just as well be referred to the 
appropriate committee without coming before Senate. (E.g. academic policy, 
certain aspects of reports from faculties that look to Senate for action, etc.) 
Discussion Is likely to be more precise and directed towards action at the com- 
mittee report stage. 

It would seem that an onlarged Senate would be well served by a steering 
committee of 9 members — the Principal, 2 vice-principals, the dean of Arts 
and Science, and 5 elected members (one of whom is a student). The steering 
committee would carry out the routine functions noted above, direct items to 
standing committees, follow up decisions taken by Senate, prepare the agenda 
for Senate meetings, deal with some of the contingencies that arise between 
meetings. A written report of actions taken by the steering committee would be 
submitted to Senate at its monthly meeting. 

In keeping with the streamlining process Senate might wish to keep under 
review the number and terms of reference of its standing committees. 

4. Order of Business 

A larger Senate, meeting openly, will demand more elaborate planning and 
preparation than is now required. The agenda together with all related documents 
would not only be distributed to Senators, but would also be placed In a number 
■ of pu blic rep ositories wher e they could be examined bv interested members o f 
“(he university. The agendi'and documents should be circulated at least five 
days In advance of the meeting. Senate should not normally deal with matters 
In relation to which the requisite documents had not been circulated with the 
agenda. The form of the agenda need not be very different from what it is now; 
the content, however, might be more detailed. The practice of opening a meeting 
with a motion to adopt the agenda should be instituted. The reason for this will 
become apparent later. 

Sample agenda: 

1. Adoption of the agenda 

2. Minutes of previous meeting 

3. Business arising from the minutes (would include motions for which 
notice had been given) 

4. Correspondence and announcements (Secretary's report circulated) 

5. Report of actions by Board of Governors (written summary circulated) 

6. Report of actions by Steering Committee (attached) 

7. Reports of Senate Committees (attached) 

8. Reports from Faculties (excluding items directed to standing committees) 

9. New business: — Information — points of privilege — notice of motions 
— urgent matters that cannot be delayed by notice procedures 

10. Confidential business (e.g. discipline, promotion appeals etc.) 

The problem of a procedure whereby Senate could move into closed session 
has been raised. In most cases there should be advance knowledge of items that 
require confidential treatment. They would come under the agenda heading 
"Confidential Business", and a number of sub-headings would give a more 
specific indication of the subject matter to be discussed. Since the motion to 
adopt the agenda is debatable, any reservation about confidentiality could be 
aired and settled at this stage. Once the agenda is adopted Senate would auto- 
matically move into closed session when the item “Confidential business" is 
reached. This would not preclude the presentation of a procedure motion to have 
a particular Item transferred to "Confidential business". "Confidential business" 
would be minuted in an Appendix to the Minutes of Senate, accessible only to 
members of Senate; but the minutes themselves would Indicate tho general 
nature of the confidential items and the reasons (or them being considered con- 
fidential. 

At the present time the agenda for Senate meetings is drawn up by the Principal 
with the assistance of the Secretary. It is recommended that the proposed Steering 
Committee assume responsibility for the agenda (the Steering Committee would, 
of course, be chaired by the Principal). 

We have seen that an enlarged Senate, meeting openly, will necesserily entail 
more elaborate preparatory and follow-up work than is now called for. This 
points to the need for greater staff support. We should consider the appointment 
of an assistant secretary of Senate whose main task would be to oversee the 
detailed administrative work of a small secretariat. The Secretary would thus be 
left more time to attend and record the minutes of meetings of Senate and the 
Steering Committee and to provide over-all direction to the secretariat. If, as 
seems reasonable, the Steering Committee is required to maintain a liaison 
between the Senate and other major administrative bodies such as the Board of 
Governors and the Committee of Deans, the case for providing the Secretary 
with greater staff support is strengthened. 

5. Procedure 

It is obvious, in the context of the present analysis, that rules of procedure at 
Senate meetings would have to be more formal and more rigorously enforced 
than they are now. The purpose of procedural rules is to provide the greatest 
scope for deliberation and debate consistent with fairness and the need to arrive 
at conclusions in the time that is available, (as in paragraph "f" below). A number 
of general considerations are offered. 

a) THE CHAIRMAN: The Principal's role as chairman of Senate proceedings 
is a critical one. At present, with attendance rarely exceeding 30 and with 
procedures that tend to be highly informal and flexible In their application, tho 
Principal can be both chairmen of, and participant in, the deliberations. He is 
the recognized academic leader of the university. It may be asked whether his 
leadership role (and image) would be onhanced or damaged if he were to carry 
on as chairman of proceedings at open meetings of a much larger Senate. There 
is little doubt that whoever presides at open meetings will — if business is to be 
accomplished — be fully preoccupied with the formalities of procedure and the 
maintenance of order and decorum. Will it bo possible, under these circum- 
stances, to give leadership from the chair? Since it is more than likely that the 
Principal will continue to preside, it is suggested that he make free use of the 
procedure of "vacating the chair" in ordor to participate more effectively in 
particular debates. 



b) MAINTAINING GOOD ORDER: Assuming the good faith of all who sup- 
port a policy of open meetings there should be little difficulty in maintaining 
good order and decorum in the "gallery". Spectators should be subject to the 
same restraints that are operative in the Visitors' .Gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. The Students' Society should havo an important part in drawing up the 
rules of behaviour for spectators and it should assume the major responsibility 
of enforcing them. Any interference in, or disruption of Senate proceedings by 
spectators must be regarded as Intolerable and, in the final resort, it would be 
within the sole discretion of the Chairman to order spectators to withdraw or 
to close the meeting. 

c) RULES: It is recommended that the Secretary of Senate purchase Robert, 
Rules of Order, and that its procedures be followed except when the Statutes 
or Senate's own rules prescribe different procedures. The Secretary should 
familiarize himself with Robert and be prepared to advise the Chairman on 
procedural questions. 

d) MOTIONS : In the proposed sample agenda, item 4 includes announcements. 
These will usually be made by university officers and may frequently give rise 
to questions. It is recommended that such announcements be normally accom- 
panied by a motion to receive so that enquiries can be entertained within a 
formal framework of discussion. The same procedure should be used for 
committee reports where no action by Senate Is required, and for reports of 
actions by the Board of Governors. 

Senate proceedings will be more expeditious if it is agreed, as wo propose, 
that the following motions are not debatable : 
motions to adjourn or to recess 
motion that the question be put on the previous motion 
motion to raise a point of order or privilege 
motion to close nominations 

motion to prolong debate on an item of the agenda, once the agenda has 
been adopted (see below "Allocation of time for debate") 

e) ALLOCATION OF TIME FOR DEBATE: The Steering Committee might 
submit with the agenda an allocation of time for each item on the agenda. 
This schedule would be approved with tho agenda itself as the first item of 
Senate business. The Chairman would normally close debate at the end of the 
assigned period unless, by a majority vote of those present, discussion were 
prolonged for a specified period. The motion to prolong debate would not 
itself be debatable. 

f) DURATION AND FREQUENCY OF INTERVENTIONS : Normally no member 
of Senate would be permitted to speak more than once on an item of business, 
and for no longer than four minutes. However, extended time (up to eight 
minutes) should be allowed to*, the mover and the seconder of a motion, and to 
the mover of an amendment. If all those who wish to speak have spoken before 
the end of an allocated period, tile chairman might permit second interventions. 

g) CHAIRMAN'S RULINGS: Although Robert provides otherwise, it Is never- 
theless proposed thatgullngs an procedure made by the chair be neither 
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allow a short period for discomori of thp merits of a possible ruling before he 
makes his decision. V 

6. Records 

The minutes of meetings preparilJ by the Secretary and approved by Senate, 
together with all documents circulated or. tabled, would constitute the official 
record. It is recommended, however, as a matter of elementary prudence, that we 
begin by recording the entire proceedings on tape. Equipment is now available 
that can record up to 1 2 hours of discussion on a single reel. The arrangement of 
microphones for recording could also serve for sound amplification if this should 
seem necessary. 

7. Senate Committees 

Certain Senate committees deal habitually with topics that involve the private 
affairs of individuals, and it is therefore recommended that they should continue 
to hold closed meetings. These committees are: 

the Staff Relations Committee 
the Retirements Committee 
the Honorary Degrees Committee 
the Nominating Committee 
the Admissions Committee 
all Selection Committees 

The Committee on Student Discipline is a special case, end it can be expected 
that another Senate committee will make recommendations regarding public 
attendance at Its sessions. 

The Scholarships Committee has not been included in this list because it has 
adopted procedures whereby individual cases are debated In a sub-committee 
(which has, and should continue to have, closed meetings.) Only policy ques- 
tions, and approval of lists of scholarship recipients presented by the sub- 
committee, are discussed In the committee as a whole. Wore a comparable 
procedure to be worked out by the Admissions Committee, it could be removed 
from this list of committees having closed meetings. 

With respect to Committees other than those listad above there are two pos- 
sible courses of action. 

One would be for such Committees to hold open meetings in the same way as 
Senate itself. In this case the agenda, prepared by the Chairman, would assign 
any confidential business to the last Item. The first item would be adoption of the 
agenda when a decision to assign or re-assign to and from the confidential 
category could be made. Observers would withdraw as with the Senate. This 
course of action has the virtue of consistency with the proceedings of Senate 
Itself. 

The secretary of the committee would prepare minutes in the same way as the 
secretary of Senate, i.e. confidential items would be minuted in an Appendix 
circulated only to committee members, and the minutes themselves would describe 
the general nature of these items end the reasons for their confidentiality. Com- 
mittee minutes could then be circulated and made available to the university 
community in the same way as those of Senate itself. 

The second course would be for all committees normally to meet in camera 
but with the right to hear witnesses and admit observers at the option of the 
committee. The main arguments in favour of this course appear to be : — 

a) time would be provided for chairman and members of committees as well 
as Senate itself to gain experience with the advantages, disadvantages and 
control and conduct of open meetings. 

b) the gradual approach might well lead to a sounder ultimate format than if 
too much is attempted at one time. 

c) as all Committee recommendations come back to Senate for consideration 
items suitable for "open" discussion will automatically take that form in 
Senate, thus preserving the essence of values attached to the open com- 
mittee meeting concept. 

d) Senate could, at any time, review the position respecting any Committee 
with a view to determining whether or not its proceedings might be trans- 
ferred to the "open" form of the first course of action described above. 

Tho Committee offers these alternative proposals for consideration by Senate. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. Finlayson 
S. Frankel 
J. 0. McCutcheon 
M. K. Oliver — chairman 
6 August, 1968 



Since the last report of the Committee to SenBte on June 21st, a number of 
developments have taken place. This report gives the essential background 
Information on these developments and some recommendations to Senate 
emanating from these developments. 

Background Information 

In a letter to the Principal, dated July 24th, the President of the Students' 
Society stated that the Students' Council had decided to name three students to 
the Committee on a tentative basis. A subsequent letter of August 8th from Mr. 
Ian Hyman, Vice-President (External) of the Students' Society, to the Secretary 
of the Committee stated that the Society had named Messrs. Robert Hajaly, John 
Fekete and Henry Srebrnlk to serve as the student representatives on the Com- 
mittee for the time being. These nominations were temporary and had still to be 
ratified by the Students' Council. 

A meeting of the Committee was held on August 13th at which the three 
students named were present. In the course of this lengthy meeting the students 
emphasized that any new code of discipline must be a University-wide code 
applicable to all sectors of the University and that they were not interested in 
participating in the formulation of an interim code applicable only to students. It 
was pointed out that Senate had already indicated that It intended to give high 
priority to the student request for the restructuring of the Committee In the fall 
and that It was the hope that this restructured Committee would tackle the long 
range and difficult problem of formulating a new code; Senate had, however, 
instructed the Committee to formulate some basic interim proposals with which 
to start the new session and it was Important that this be done at once with the 
assistance and co-operation of the students. The students were adamant In their 
refusal to participate in this short-run task. 

At the conclusion of the meeting a sub-committee was set up "to consider 
some of the Issues raised in the discussion of today and in particular to consider 
the possibility of a so-called University Code at the same time as the particular 
provisions dealing with student conduct are also considered in this new context ; 
and said sub-committee to report back to this Committee as soon as possible". 
The sub-committee met on August 19th end prepared a report to be presented to 
the Committee at its next meeting. A copy of the sub-committee report is attached 
herewlih. 

At a meeting of the Students' Council on August 22nd, the Council did not 
ratify the appointment of the three students previously named temporarily to sit 
on the Committee. At the same meeting the Students’ Council passed the follow- 
ing motion: "That a letter be sent to the Committee on Student Disciplinary 
Regulations asking the Committee to wait until such time as the term was In 
session so that applications may be called for from the whole student body for 
representatives to sit on the Committee and that the Committee be requested not 
to draw up a report until students were represented on the Committee to enter 
into deliberations". All of this information was conveyed in a letter to the Principal 
from the President of the Students' Socjety dated August 26th. 

The Committee met on August 29th with no students present. The discussion 
centred In the problem created fdrthe Committee by its recognition of the desira- 
bility of acceding to the formal request from the Council, while at the same 
time realizing the importance of the formulation of some basic interim principles 
of conduct with which to enter the new session. 

As a result of the discussion at that meeting the Committee now wishes to 
make the following recommendations to Senate: 

Recommendations 

I. The Committee recommends that the report of the sub-committee (attached) 
be adopted and Implemented by Senate. 

II. The Committee, having read the exchange of correspondence between the 

Principal and the President of the Students' Council and having taken clgnizance 
of the relevant portions of the minutes of the meeting of the Student!' Council 
of August 22nd, 1 968, recommends to Senate : • 

(i) that no further action be taken on the drafting of a new code u Ail student 
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(ii) that, should Senate accept the above recommendation. Senate shall 
communicate Its decision to the Students' Council, emphasizing at the 
same time that the existing provisions governing student conduct shall 
remain in force until abrogated by a new code, or otherwise; and that 
furthermore the existing provisions make the obstruction of the normal 
course of University business a serious offence 

(iii) that, in any case referred to the Committee on Student Discipline, that 
Committee shall comprise, at the request of the student or students con- 
cerned, equal numbers of staff and students excluding the Chairman, who 
shall be a member of staff. 

September 10th, 1968. 



REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON STUDENT DISCIPLINARY 
REGULATIONS 



The sub-committee of the Committee on Student Disciplinary Regulations met in 
the office of Dean Cohen on Monday, August 19th, 1968, at 12 noon. Present 
were: Mr Peter Laing, Dean Cohen, Dean Solin, Mr Robert Hajaly, Mr John 
Fekete, Mr Henry Srebrnik, and Mr Myron Galloway. 

The sub-committee wish to present the following proposal to the Committee: 

1. It would be desirable to explore the possibility of a University wide code, 
appropriately organized because of the different interests Involved, but 
applicable to all sections of the University community — Students, Staff, 
and Administration. 

2. Any such study could only be undertaken by the authority of Senate and 
after consultation with the M.A.U.T., in order to determine their position on 
this question, so that their views would affect the terms of reference given 
by a new Senate mandate for such a study. 

3. The sub-committee recommends that the work of the Committee on Student 
Disciplinary Regulations should not delay a request to Senate to consider 
a mandate with respect to exploring a University wide code, after consulta- 
tion with the other University interests Involved, and particularly the 
M.A.U.T. 



STATEMENT BY THE SENATE 
OF McGILL UNIVERSITY 



To All Members Of The University 

The University is a community which can thrive only if there is freedom of inquiry, 
of expression and of association. Accordingly, it is Incumbent an the University to 
guarantee these freedoms and to provide conditions whereby they can be 
exercised by all. Causes may be supported by orderly means, and the University 
cannot tolerate the suppression ofideas, nor the forceful disruption of the regular 
and essential operations of the University community. Regardless of sincerity 
no individual or group of individuals has the right to disrupt or to interfere un- 
reasonably with the workings of any part of the University, nor the right to deny 
the freedom of other members of the community. Accordingly, the authorities 
of the University havo the responsibility of maintaining access to and normal and 
proper use of Its facilities. If en individual or a group persists in interfering with 
the rights of others, university officials have the responsibility of requiring the 
individual or group to leave the premises. 

Refusal of the individual or group to do so after warning shall bo considered a 
sufficient basis for the institution of disciplinary action. 

September 1968 
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sound can bo music, and Muzak In the 
supermarket Is an unwantod signal- 
noise. 

“You can produce sounds like tradi- 
tional Instruments with these ma- 
chines but that Is usually only done 
for experimental purposes," Pederson 
said. “If you want a flute sound, It Is 
generally best to use a flute. You can 
also produce sounds that are unlike 
anything else." 

He plugged Into a machine pocked 
with knobs and dials and a totally un- 
familiar sound slid Into the room. 
When he pulled the plug the sound 
ceased abruptly, not lingering as a 
piano sound Is wont to do, and the 
exegesis continued. 

"Basically there are two typos of 
sound sources for this music: the 
microphone— you can beat on the bot- 
tom of a garbage can In front of a mi- 
crophone and record the sound you 
get on tape, or you can synthesize new 
sounds using the electronic equip- 
ment. This Is one of the slmplost types 
of sounds—". 

A steady shriek filled the studio. 

"You feed that sound through a 
filter and It removes certain harmo- 
nics, depending on how you've got the 
filter set. Obviously you don't want a 
steady sound so you use an envelope 
shaper to shape the attack and decay 
of the sound." 

He explained that the attack and de- 
cay Is the rise and the fall of the sound, 
either or both of which can bo ad- 
justed to produce a variety of sounds, 
strange, urban and often unpleasant 
to unconditioned senses. (Pedersen 
speaks of an aesthetics professor he 
had once who suggested thoro aro 
two types of electronic music, one of 
which sounds like a 1920's short wave 
radio, and tho other which sounds like 
an elephant defecating in a wind 
tunnel.) 

Serious electronic music compo- 
sers have been putting sounds on 
tape and mixing thorn with and 
splicing them to other bits of tape for 
the last fifteen years. In the last four or 
five years there have also been some 
live performance of electronic music 
with the compositions actually bolng 
played on stage, as opposed to mere- 
ly running the already taped composi- 
tion through a recorder In front of an 
audience. 

Still there are special difficulties. 
Electronic music Is not usually no- 
tated on a score, although some com- 
posers havo their own systems of no- 
tation— like graphic signs Indicating a 
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rising or falling sound. There are othor 
composers who try to describe their 
compositions with words such as 
"loud thud" or "low gurgle". But so 
farfhore are no norms for scoring 
juslc, no common lan- 
le-nnd-ctfhr.nertldUVy 
lause' ., ,(\e of the controls are 
let enough yet to write the music 
Any live performances that take 
today aro generally improvlsa- 
with the performer being tho 
composer. 

A possible limitation of electronic 
music Is that sounds produced elec- 
tronically are too regular. Most poople 
prefer outlines somewhat blurred as 
long as they can still sense a certain 
regularity and there Is an uncertainty 
In the sounds produced by traditional 
Instruments which seems aestheti- 
cally more pleasing than the too-per- 
fect vibrato or tho abruptness of tho 
beginning or ending of an electroni- 
cally produced sound. 

"One of tho things about natural 
sounds Is that they are very complex,' 
Pedersen said. "If you take a piano 
tone you may have upwards of sixty 
harmonics... all with different attack and 
decay curves. But the tones produced 
by an electronic oscillator tend to be 
steady state tones, and they can be- 
come boring. So composers tend to 
dirty up tones to get more tono colour. 
This ofton means Introducing com- 
plexity Into the sound. One of the 
means of doing this is to use sounds 
produced by a microphone. 

One of Pedersen's own composi- 
tions, "Themes from the Old Testa- 
ment," uses both sounds recorded In 
front of a microphone and sounds 
synthesized by the electronic Instru- 
ments. As he pointed out, It Is difficult 
to tell tho difference. 

The composition Is a total theatre of 
ten short Old T estament tales read by 
speaking voices and Illustrated with 
slides (there Is to be a film eventually) 
and electronic music. A voice roads: 
"When mourning was over David sent 



and brought her to his house and she 
becamo his wife. But the thing that he 
had done displeased the Lord." 

It Is the story of tho warrior Uriah- 
who was betrayed by his wife, Beth 
sheba, and King David while he was 
away fighting. The slides are scarlet 
and purple: Bothshoba voluptuous 
and filling hail the screen, David's 
head, profiled, purple, and Uriah lying 



slain. The music becomes increasingly 
discordant. 

Pederson explained somo of tho 
sound pattorns he had used to order 
the composition. 

"There Is a previous tale about Saul 
and David In which I used a lot of harp 
sound. So in this tale of David I used 
the harp sound again, but It becomes 
progressively more distorted. Thon 
most of the tales dealing with women 
use, In different ways, a soprano voice 
sound. In the tale of Jezebel It starts 
out clear and becomes more grating; 
In the tale of Rahab just the opposite 
Tiappens. — . . 

"A lot of the tales are concerned 
with death, war and adultery so there 
Is one creepy-crawly quarter tone 
thing as an underlying motif, in the 
tale of Uriah the soprano sound 
mingles with the creepy-crawly motif 
and dies out." 

In “Themes from the Old Testa- 
ment" Pedersen has utilized old myths 
with a modern relevance and sound- 
much as the poet or film-maker uses 
the traditional mythology In modern 
contexts: Sydney Poitler as a modern 
Christ In "Lilies of the Field," for 
example. A composition by Istvan An- 
halt, the director of the electronic mu- 
sic studio, has a more Immediate 



relationship to the modern environ- 
ment. This work, titled Cento on Eldon 
Grier's "An Ecstasy" and subtitled 
Cantata Urbana, uses electronic music 
with voices speaking, In many Intona- 
tions and combinations, a hundred 
words from Eldon Qrler's poem, "An 
Ecstasy". Thero are layers and layers 
of sound and meaning. 

", . . We are at the beginning ... a 
clean blackness . . . blackness ... of 
tho past . . . time ... it cannot be 
bought . . . can bo bought? . . . bought 
... a new beginning ... a new bogin- 
ning?. . .time...." 

And the voices slide up and down 
and over and under each other, and In 
the back and front there Is tho screech- 
ing and crashing and humming of the 
city and Its clocks and their watchers. 

Listening, one begins darkly to per- 
ceive an order in theso sounds, tho 
jarring Is becoming a rocking and the 
up and down of the machine and the 
round and round of the assembly line 
are bocoming no moro discordant to 
our oars than the wind in the tele- 
phone wires on the prairie or the run- 
ning of the stream over stones. The 
urban environment is mode orderly 
and tho artist and later the others, 
living In the past as mo9t of us always 
do, rest, while the younger and more 
modern begin new labours to create 
light from their darkness, harmony 
from their chaos. Andltlsgood. 
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Listening to rock bands has convinced 
me— and I'm old enough to have 
teen-aged children of my own— that 
we are In the process of evolving a 
new kind of electronic music. 

-RALPH QLEA50N (IN NOTES FOR THE 
JEFFERSON AIRPLANE'S FIRST LP) 

I feel as If I was Inside a song, If you 
take my meaning. 

-SAM QAMOEE, HOBBIT 

When Karlheinz Stockhausen's long 
piece, Kontakte, came out years ago 
on LP, I played It for someone used 
only to popular music and got the 
comment It would have been a groovy 
thing if all the "wandering around" 
could becutout. 

"Wandering around" has long been 
Identified with electronic music. In 
Conversations with Igor Stravinsky, the 
composer commented: "The shortost 
pieces of electronic music seem end- 
less, and within those pieces we feel 
no time control." And this time-sense 
has, along with strange sounds, kept 
electronic muslcfrom a large audience 
In tho past. In the past, popular music 
—rock— has been the opposite of both 
“wandering" and strange; It's always 
been three minutes of rigid metrics, 
and unvarying dynamics and Instru- 
mentation: loud electric guitars. Yet 
now, Just In the past year, rock groups 
are beginning to not only wander 
around, they're making strange soft 
sounds as well, and along with these 
new, and previously unpopular, 
sounds, has come a time change: In 
most cases, the strangest sounding 
cuts on the new rock records are also 
tho longest. At times, even the In- 
violate Beat Is abandoned In a time- 
less stream of sound. 

My friends have lost their way. 

We'll be over soon, they said— 

Now they've lost themselves Instead. 

-BEATLES LYRIC 

It took jazz years to lose the beat 
and slowly disassemble Into Intro- 
spection. The musicians gradually 
stopped swinging and went Inside 
themselves; solos became longer, 
and both the melody and the beat 
ceased to matter much— and when 
the pulse stopped, the patient died. 
(You may not agree jazz Is dead, that 
It's still alive and llvjna In PoUndrBut— . 
for mo, it died when It stopped swing- 
ing, and most of Its young audience 
left It at that time for rock— Including a 
great many people who took It seri- 
ously, and now take rock seriously.) 
Rock, with Its strong beat and direct 
melody, took over the large young 
audience left stranded by the musi- 
cians' departure for Infinity. Now 
something like this Is starting to hap- 
pen to rock— very fast. It still hold Its 
vast audience, but Infinity Is beckon- 
ing again, this time In the form of 
"electronic" sound and time. Yet, If 
anything does succeed In killing rock 
—and many futile attempts have been 
made on Its life In the past— I think it 
will turn out to have been an overdose, 
not of tape echo, but of drugs. 

One pill makes you larger, 

And one pill makes you small. 

And the ones that mother gives you 
Don't do anything at all. 

-JEFFERSON AIRPLANE LYRIC 

Five years ago, long before any of 
this happened, I was asked at the end 
of a radio Interview If I thought there 
was a similarity between the effect on 
the listener of a ploce of mine (Quater- 
mass, Owl Records, ORLP S) and 
LSD. At the time, I thought the ques- 
tion silly; now, I'm not so sure. If I 
thought about "the listener" at all, 

It was to assume he'd gradually come 
around somehow to electronic music, 
though it would probably take him 
years to do It; 1 never thought he would 
try and catapult himself Into It, 
because I realized some profound 
changes In aural orientation were In- 
volved. But tho catapult Is at hand: 

If you take the trip tonight, 

Focus In on the flashing light. 

Take a step right through the door— 

When It's done, you'll ask for more. 

You're on the one-and-only home- 
made time machine. 

-H. P. LOVECRAFT LYRIC 

One of the few guaranteed effects of 
tho most widely used and least exotic 
halluclnogon, marijuana, Is an expan- 
sion of time perception— orthe loss of 
It. Time, under the effects of pot, 
seems to go bn and on, and one 
ceases to be concerned with the 
lengthsof things. A threo-mlnute song 
can go on Indefinitely, and tho form of 
tho piece Is lost In a slow procession 
of fascinating detail. This detail be- 
comes onlarged; sounds that were 
before almost Inaudible can emorgo 
abruptly from the background and be- 
come startlngly clear and present— 
and their Identity (as Instruments), no 
longer automatic, now seems irrele- 
vant. Also, these now unfamiliar 
sounds can appear to come from out- 
side the room and behind your head, 
aswellasfrom tho speakers— a kind of 
super-stereo that Is not always pleas- 
ant to be In. (In short, an experience 
not unlike that to bo had at a concert 



When the earliest electronic Instru- 
ment,' Cahill's Telharmonium, got In 
too deep In 1906 by Interfering with the 
established telephone system, other 
establishments pointed out the dan- 
gers of too close an Involvement with 
the contraptions of the times— and 
went on living in the past. 

More telephones rang more often, 
Intercoms buzzed and buzzed, horns 
honked louder, waitresses shouted, 
dishes crashed, brakes screeched and 
men covered their ears and developed 
neuroses because of the discord of 
their environment. Some coped by 
running away: to the suburbs, to the 
country on weekends, to yet other en- 
vironments annually for three-week 
tune-ups. 

Others used art to come to terms 
with their environment and create a 
harmony, and so in the galleries strobe 
nudes descended strobo staircasos, 
time melted, and Cool-Aid and plastic 
Javex bottles were celebrated as other 
symbols were celebrated In other 
ages. \. 

For the people who grew up not re- 
membering when there was no tele- 
vision, not talking about the electronic 
revolution, but living It, there was no 
discord In the city sounds, and their 
bodies easily beat time to the sound 
and the rush of the clock and the jet 
and the computer. The honking and 
tho buzzing and tho screochlng bo- 
came music not noise, first In the ears 
of the few who went ahead, then for 
tho rest. 

So wo find composers In a few elec- 
tronic music studios creating tho mu- 
sic of another generation from the 



noise ot most present generations. 
And so, wanting to bo modern, I found 
myself one day In McGill's electronic 
music studio on Redpath Street, being 
shown around by Paul Pedersen, the 
assistant director. 

The studio was established In 1964 
as both a teaching studio and as a 
place for visiting and staff composers 
to work. Though 1968 will be the first 
year of teaching In the studio for Mc- 
Gill music students, several large scale 
works have already been completed 
there using such electronic music 
equipment as Is found In most elec- 
tronic music studios, and some In- 
struments especially designed and 
built for McGill by Dr. Hugh Le Caine 
and tho National Research Council. 
To read the names of the Instruments 
Is to recite a mysterious and modern 
litany: Ampex381 2-channel stereo ... 
wave-form generator . . . tone-burst 
generator. . . ring-modulator . . . N6va- 
chord . . . envelope shaper . . . octave 
filter . . . sine-tone generator . . . oscil- 
lator.... 

Standing In the rather small room 
which is the studio, surrounded by 
these machines and others with their 
efficiently tidy rows of dials and lights 
one has tho Impression of being mere- 
ly another, maybe slightly looser part 
rattling around In the middle of a vastly 
complex and unfathomable Instru- 
ment. The visitor Is reminded of his 
not-too-sclence-flctlon Ideas of Pen- 
tagon control rooms and the men who 
control the control rooms— or do they 



merely think they do?— an Impression 
which Is heightened by the labelling of 
somo of the studio machines: attack... 
decay . . , controller . . . shaper .... 
Subconsciously perhaps, one awaits 
a red alert and wonders about forming 
ashellforthere Is nowhere to hide. 

But man, marvellously adaptable 
croature that ho Is, conditions himself 
to the discords and dangerous deci- 
bels. Developing a taste, ho calls It, 
and In a sense he Is controlling his en- 
vironment when he turns Its chaos 
and noiselntoharmony.Thus for Paul 
Podorsen, an electronically-produced 
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of "serious" electronic music. It 
should be noted now that what I say 
about theso drugs Is not an endorse- 
ment of them! If you play with your 
head In this way, you stand a real 
chance of losing It.) I suspect It Is this 
composite experience, and not the 
Influence of electronic music per se, 
that has led to the suddenly acceler- 
ated chango In rock— and It's an exper- 
ience shared In part by both the musi- 
cians and thelraudlonce: 

Why don't we sing this song all 
together— 

Open our heads and let the pictures 
come. 

-ROLLINO STONES LYRIC 

This new music began life as some- 
thing called "acid rock". Acid rock 
didn’t sound very hallucinated, but the 
lyrics began to establish the new 
experience: 

Remember what the Dodo said— 

Feed your head, feed your head. 

—was the final advice In the Airplane's 
While Rabbit. ( Alice In Wonderland and 
J. R. R. Tolkien's Hobbit books have 
become popular sources of Imagery 
for rock lyricists: the Beatles' / am 
the Walrus and a now group called 
The Hobbits.) Some of these song 
titles depended on a knowledge of 
Inside matters ( Acapulco Gold; A 
Small Package of Great Value Will 
Come to You Shortly ) and the names of 
some of the groups themselves came 
out of drug literature— The Doors 
(—of Perception; a pioneering book 
on hallucinogens by Aldous Huxley), 
Clear Light (also mentioned in Hux- 
ley's book)— and drug culture (Big 
Brother and The Holding Company, a 
reference to the ever-present problem 
of a "stash"). 

The progression from acid rock to 
what Is now being called "electronic 
rock" Is particularly evident In the 
three LP's so far reloased by the 
Jefferson Airplane. Their first LP 
was regular hlgh-school rock— Why- 
Don't- You- Love- Me- Anymore- Baby 
lyrics, but with more Inventive Instru- 
mental playing and varied beat. The 
second LP contained the'Whlte Rabbit, 
which became a hit single. The third, 
and latest, album Is hallucinated In 
lyric and sound, and time. The now 
time-sense sounds, In many cases, 
“electronic"; the whole LP contains 
only five cuts, while their earlier re- 
cords had at least five on a sldo, and 
It Is not always clear where one song 
ends and another begins. Time goes 
on, unsplraled, and sometimes un- 
measured by any beat at all. One 
“song" (A Small Package . . .) Is en- 
tirely vocal mumbling and giggling In 
tape echo, moving to and fro betwoen 
the spoakers. (The use of tapo echo 
exemplifies the change in rock: faint 
tape reverb was common In the first 
days of rock recording and then aban- 
doned; now It's reappeared in a more 
-dramatic use, repeating vocal figures 



Into Infinity and pushing Instrumental 
sounds Into a totally whlte-nolse di- 
stortion.) In Two Heads (In this case, 
a "head" Is a regular user of halluci- 
nogens) Grace Slick's voice splits In 
two and goes wandering in and out 
of the echo chambers and back and 
forth between channels; throughout 
the piece, everything Is In constant 
motion, Includingthe drummer. 

The first electronic rock record I 
came across was a little-known re- 
lease by a group called The West 
Coast Pop Art Experimental Band. 
Most of the cuts on this record were 
nice acid-rock, with love-lyrics, but 
two cuts contained the first (to my 
knowledge) examples of dls-organlzed 
sound In rock music. (I do not Include 
the Mothers of Invention here because 
their sound Is disorganized for purely 
anarchic roasons— Intended as a kind 
of philosophical Insult. In fact, the 
very existence of this group Is an 
Insult, as their live appearances make 
clear.) In Lelyla and Help, I'm a Rock 
the guitars were scraped and slam- 
med, amplifier feedback was built up 
Into sustained howls, and vocal 
growls, barks, and shrieks completed 
the din. "Fuzz boxes" were used to 
heavily distort the guitar sound into 
something like a square wave. (The 
fuzz box Is a kind of clipping amplifier, 
Introduced Into rock several years ago 
but not used unto recently to achieve 
total distortion.) This was "porform- 
ablo" electronic rock In that every- 
thing could be done live on a stage. 
Besides the familiar fuzz box, other 
devices came to be used to change the 
sound of live performance: a pedal 
volume-control was usod to eliminate 
the naturally sharp attack of the guitar 
(the fuzz box also does this) and turn 
It Into an organ-llke sound. The 
Blues Protect had a long piece called 
Flute Thing In which the "electric" 
flute (a contact microphone was taped 
to It) worked through an amplifier and 
a tape-loop device. The flutist con- 
trolled the amount of tape echo mix 
with his feet (there were two pedals, 
onoforvolumoand onefor tapo speed) 
playing a kind of duotwith himself and 
sometimes building the tapo ocho up 
Into great burbling cascades of sound. 
(This piece can be heard without 
electronics on Projections [Verve/ 
Forecast 3008] ; without electronics, 
the pieco Is half as long and a good 
doal less rambling.) Pushing guitar 
amplifier lovols up so high that 
acoustic feedback loops rosulted bo- 
came a favorite addition to the already 
deafonlng sound. ("Deafening" = a 
steady 120 Db, moasured in tho hall.) 
The tremolo circuit (a blocking am- 
plifier) of the guitar amplifier Is used 
In the Rolling Stones' new LP to shake 
the singer's volcethroughoutthe song 
In Another Land. (This particular uso 




It's a wild time— 

I'm doing things that haven't got a 
name yet. 

- JEFFERSON AIRPLANE LYRIC 

Most of these new effects are less 
Impressive on records than they are 
In live performance. (The popular Idea 



that rock groups can't play a note out- 
side of a recording studio— that they 
exist only on records— falls apartwhen 
you hear them In concert. In most 
cases, their recordings are a faint 
carbon of the hair-raising power they 
can achieve on stage. Rock, If you want 
to listen to It at all, must be hoard 
clean and loud, and this Is hard to 
achieve outside of a concert. You can, 
If you've never been to one of these 
concerts, get some Idea of the sound 
by listening to the Clear Light's Mr. 
Blue through stereo headphones and 
a pair of clean 30-watt amplifiers with 
the volume all the way open; at the 
same time, try to visualize six rather 
rancid-looking young men on a distant 
stage, producing this sound with an 
apparent minimum of offort. My warn- 
ing about playing with your head might 
also apply to this experience; keep 
your hand on the knob.) As these 
groups move farther Into olectronic- 
tape sound, however, the problem of 
repeating a recorded performance— 
of living up to It— on stage will get 
serious. They may have to Include an 




engineer In the group to play tape- 
tracks and circuitry. More likely, they 
will begin to abandon live performance 
altogether, as the Beatles have done, 
and then they will exist only on 
rocords. I think If this happens, their 
audience will begin to drift away 
toward other groups that still can 
perform their material live. Most repu- 
tations are still based on concerts— 
even In rock— and this is particularly 
true for new groups setting started; 
these new groups may be discouraged 
from developing electronic rock for 
this reason. To a "Groupie" (a rock 
fan) the 3-D photograph of Mick 
Jagger which adorns the cover of the 
now Stonos album just can’t generate 
the same hysteria as being there- 
with Hlml in the same placel — even If 
tho same place is Shea Stadium. And 
It's the Groupies, not the intellectuals 
(who, though they take rock seriously, 
prefer not to have to look at Mick 
Jaggor If thoy can possibly avoid it) 



who have boen keeping rock alive 
through all the attacks It has sustained. 

The Beatles have reached the stago 
where they can exist only on records 
(and In films and TV) and have to, 
because their Influential Ideas are now 
so complex they are largely unper- 
formable. Sgt. Pepper, their first "add" 
LP, has boen called a Complete T rip — 
yet I find in it little uso of what coultj' 
be called truly hallucinated sound 
certainly nottheklnd of sound in either* 
the Airplane's or the Stones' LP'i 
which followed and wet k rgel 
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the LP with the line "I'd loVro to turn 
you on" but the turnlng-ori Is dona 
with straight, though unprecedentedly 
complex, orchestration and tracking 
(building a piece like a layer cake on 
eight or sixteen track tape). This song 
has a Wozzecklan full-orchestra effect 
In It which sounds electronic, but 
Isn't. What this LP did do was to pre- 
sent the work of a rock group— work 
usually divided up Into singles— as a 
total experience. It's a vast (and ex- 
pensive) show, a concert for loud- 
speakers. 

The Beatles' newest LP, Magical 
Mystery Tour, has cuts In it that do 
use tape-sound. In Flying and Blue 
Jay Way backwards vocal and Instru- 
mental tape passages are used, and 
In Blue Jay Way everything Is in 
constant phase-shift. In I Am the 
Walrus a complicated superhetero- 
dyne-radlo-tunlng cacaphony onds 
the piece, full of Inaudible voice frag- 
ments and other unidentified sounds. 
This ending din Is exactly the sort of 
thing that can become unaccountably 
Interesting under pot; without that, it 
remains another example of creeping 
Infinity. 

An attempt to play Inflnlty-rock, 
while keeping the beat, Is Third Slone 
from the Sun, a long and rambling In- 
strumental on Jiml Hendrix's LP that 
uses backwards-tape rhythm and 
half-speed voices growling a cosmic- 
air-to-ground communications "lyr- 
ic". This LP has the most terrifying 
fuzz I've ever heard; the guitar sound 
Is completely destroyed by It. This 
kind of fuzz Is also responsible for a 
powerful percussion sound In the 
Clear Light's Mr. Blue — it sounds like 
a five foot collod steel spring being hit 
with an axe, Instead of the single gui- 
tar note It Is. The Beach Boys' new 
LP incorporates a Theremin and tape 
speed acceleration, yet the overall 
sound of this album (despite its Mid- 
dle-Earth cover, Is, to my mind, more 
Disneyland than Hobbit-land. Yet this 
LP represents a schoolgirl's— world 
shaking changeln soundfor the Beach 
Boys. Similarly, the Pearls Bolore 
Swine LP has a properly hallucinated 
cover (by Hieronymus Bosch) but tho 
sound Inside Is straight (though 
varied, in the acid stylo. One nlco ef- 
fect Is the lead singer's speech Im- 
pediment). A sine-wave oscillator 
does appear In ono cut, but only to dit- 
dah out a four-letter synonym for pas- 
sionate cohabitation In Morse code. 
The Doors' new LP has one cut, Horse 
Latitudes, that has no beat and no mel- 
ody, being entirely a mad babble of 
voices that flutter rapidly back and 
forth between speakers;thodeclalmed 
lyric is an example of what heads 
would call a "bummer". (Another bad- 
trlp lyric Is In tho Airplane’s Rejoyce 



which refers, I assume, to a famous 
acid Incident with: "I've got his arm. 
I've got his arm. I've had It for weeks." 
This sort of thing may Indicate that 
the romance with drugs Is about over.) 

Finally, the Stone's new LP: prob- 
ably the most extreme example to date 
of Inflnlty-Through-Electronlcs (a cor- 
relation to the heads' Better Living 
Through Chemistry). This LP was In- 
fluenced Inside and out by Sgt. Pepper. 
Thi eye-wrenching cover has the cos- 
tumed group seated In an out-of-focus 
3-D landscape, with Beatles' faces 



cord, like Sgt. Pepper, Is a never-to-be- 
performod concert, involving complex 
orchestration and tracking. Voices 
mumble an introduction to one song; 
a prepared piano (coat-hangers on 
the strings), running both forwards 
and backwards, Introduces 7000 Light 
Years from Home, and during the vocal 
of this song, phrases are run back- 
wards and an oscillator burbles up 



and down In variable-speed tape echo; 
one long cut Is a kind of add-a-part 
chaos ( Sing This All Together— See 
What Happens); and the last cut on 
the first side is entirely electronic in 
both sound and organizalion: waves 
of white noise washing up on the label. 

Most of the electronic rock I've 
heard so far recalls the muslque con • 
crbte of the fifties. (The all-electronic 
cut on the Stones' LP, for instance, is 
a slowed-down Christmas carol.) 
There Is, as yet, little evidence of 
sophisticated generation or control of 
sound. There are a few efforts being 
made outside of rock to totally syn- 
thesize the rock sound, but none of 
these has so far surfaced In LP's, and 
the few I've heard, on tape, couldn't be 
said to swing. The curiously lumpy, 
mechanical beat recalls the strained 
effort of the RCA Synthesizer to play 
Blue Skies. (It conjures up a picturo of 
a metal man you put a quarter Into and 
his eyes light up, and after much 
clanking a little metal disc comes out 
with your name stamped on It.) A 
partial attempt at synthosls has ap- 
peared on LP, produced by a non-rock 
duo named Perrey-KIngsley, but they 
depend on a straight (and uninspired) 
rhythm section of bass and drums lor 
an Inflexible boat, and the music, des- 
pite tho funny sounds, is as rigid as 
the earliest three-minute rock. Tho 
whole effect sounds as forced as the 
titles ( Jungle Blues from Jupiter; Com- 
puter In Love) and as square. Some- 
how, it seems to me, totally electronic 
rock will have to swing on Its own now 
terms, and not as an imitative thing, as 
this Is. 

So far as I know, no one from tho 
"serious" electronic discipline has 
ever worked with theso groups. (I hear 
that some work Is going on at Colum- 
bla-Prlncoton Downtown [Tho Elec- 
tric Circus] Involving Morton Subot- 
nick, and some of this work surfaced 



The designs below were done by 
Peter Milojevic. the chief operator in 
the university Computing Centre. 

In all the designs simple elements— 
lines and circles— are used to obtain 
different forms and visual effects, such 
as movement and depth. The two 
smaller designs ore excerpted from 
larger designs using variations of the 
elements of the Expo 70 symbol. 
Programmed in Fortran. 



In the Circus's Electric Christmas 
celebration at Carnegie Hall last year. 
But since the electronic work was 
accompanied by an eye-splitting Wal- 
purgls light show of multiplo strobes, 
It was hard to know at the time what 
the music was doing on Its own. I have 
the feeling, from what I heard at this 
concert, and from Subotnlck's LP, 
that ho may be first to really pull It off.) 
The unassisted rock groups seem to 
be In the process of finding It out all 
over again for themselves, with the 
Inevitable awkwardnesses. But they're 






by the lack of money for time and 
equipment that has plagued electronic 
composers In the past. (A single cut 
on the Beach Boys' LP cost, In studio 
bookings alone, the equivalent of a 
fully-equipped electronic musicstudlo 
for a school.) Theso groups now book 
recording studios for months atatlme 
—in effect, they are "playing" the 
studio, and they're bound to come 
upon all the devices they need to get 
the sound they want. Whether or not 
this ultimate sound will be all elec- 
tronic, or whether they’ll begin to find 
their huge audience falling behind 
them and retroat to the original Beat, 
abandoning everything they've picked 
up on In the past year— or trip on Into 
Infinity to join the jazz musicians of 
the past— seems to depend on how 
turned-on they, and their audience 
can remain as both the government 
and old age move In on them. They 
have not yet developed a self-sustain- 
ing form, as serious electronic music 
is; right now they're running on an 
extra-musical fuel, a common expe- 
rience that faces extinction by law. 

I don't think anybody's truly heard 
this new music yet, because nobody's 
succeeded yet In making a sustained 
original electronic rock that swings 
on Its own terms, and not on those 
of either tho Inflnlty-gropers or the 
electronic-pop paste-up people who 
are doing It now. That It has to 
swing, I have no doubt. Wandering 
around Inside a pieco of music is 
what I listen to (and make) elec- 
tronic music for, and getting lost 
Inside Is part of the joy of it, because 
there's enough tlmoin tho form to find 
my way out again. But rock Is short 
pieces of time, and a clear road ahead, 
and I like it for that. If electronics can 
build a yellow rock road (I wonder why 
no one has used the Oz books for rock 
lyrics and group names, like "Toto 
and the Mu nchklns") that's even better 
—but no detours; Stockhausen Builds 
Better Detours. 

Drugs began this new trip for rock, 
and enriched it by forcing open a lot of 
plugged young ears, resulting in now 
ideas; and olectronics furnished the 
new sounds to oxpross those new 
ideas. I don't know if this now rock 
can survive the inevitable withdrawal: 
I do know it can't survive the with- 
drawal of its audience (unlike sorious 
electronic music, which has survived 
two decades with very little audience 
at all). Those groups are playing for the 
heads — not, as In tho past, tho foot — 
of their audience, and it may bo I'm 
undorestimating all those heads. I hope 
so. I'vo liked rock for a long time, and I 
think the introduction of electronics 
into it could, by itself, power a great 
new popular music. 

COPYRIGHT O 19M BY ELECTRONIC MUSIC REVIEW. 
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As everybody knows by now, print 
and movies are equally linear, equally 
hot. and equally dead. As opposed, of 
course, to television. So it is curious 
that tho study of film should have 
remained an extra-curricular activity 
on campus, like, say, volleyball. Here 
and thoro — and at McGill — English 
Departments are taking tentative steps 
toward Including the study of film in 
the study of literature; and even high 
school teachers of English (as at a 
seminar here Sept. 28) are considering 
the use and study of movies. 

But. for the most part, movies in the 
universities are largely the concern of 
the undergraduates who schedulo, 
screen, and presumably watch movies 
in their very own Film Societies. 

And tho same students who deplore 
the fact that freshman English uni- 
maginatively begins every year with 
Beowulf and ends with Tom Jonos 
begin every year with Potemkin and 
ond with ... . well, Tom Jones. 

This year, the McGill Film Society 
has, so to speak, expanded the 
curriculum. Not only does it offer 
Freshman Film (The Classic Series), 
and Modern Film (The International 
Series) ; there is even a sort of criticism 
crash course, "A Festival of Innards", 
and something ominously titled "Sorie 
d'Essai", in which "contrasting styles 
are explored" according to the official 
brochure, and, presumably, film clips 
aro appended to features in the manner 
of footnotes and cross references. 

One has tho feeling of having been, 
in somo Jungian way, here before. At 
a European university sometime in the 
fifteenth century, where, fed up with 
lecture and debates in the class 
rooms, the undergraduates have de- 
cided to set up a Manuscript Society. 
To begin with, they are considered by 
the Establishment to be a little half 
cocked and new fangled. But somehow 
they scrape together the funds to ront 
manuscripts. Not for these left wing 
(or, as they have begun to think of 
themselves, protesupt) young people 

with which their elders sometimes 
amuse themselves. They prefer the old 
black and white classics or, worse, 
manuscripts by underground wandering 
scholars who, according to the profs, 
haven't a clue about basic penman- 
ship, much less philosophy. And the 
subject matter of these underground 
manuscripts is frequently illicit sex. a 
subject on which young and old seldom 
see eye to eye. 

But the Manuscript Society flourish- 
ed, and was soon able to offer 
several series of scrolls. Its directors hit 
upon the idea of tossing in the odd 
crowd pleaser for revenue — socko 
westerns like Gawaine and the' Greene 
Knighte, and even some campy old 
technicolor epics like the Book of 
Kells. 

The University, In the person of the 
rector, soon recognized where the 
action was. If the students were 
learning more outside the walls than 
inside, they might soon begin to 
question the need for walls. He ex- 
tended the walls. A library was set up 
within them. A Department of Manu- 
scripts was established, with a modest 
budget and a scribe-in-residence. 

Tho ond of the old order had come. 
Ocean-age technology had launched 
ships for the Indies; and a young man 
named Caxton had returned from 
Germany with an invention which, 
according to the most prophetic 
scholars, would eventually render all 
previous media obsolete. 

The McGill Film Society's program 
for the year is in fact a most ambitious 
one. The "Innards Festival" (Sept. 30 — 
Oct. 5) threatens to be the most 
tediously academic; does one really 
have to sit right through Kwaidan and 
Blond Venus for the "painting with 
light and color" or would a few stills in 
tho lobby do the job? The "Serie 
d'Essai" is surely the most demanding ; 
you've got to bo devoted to sit through 
a triple bill in tho Leacock Auditorium. 

Tho Society offers more than 50 
sossions of films for less than twenty 
dollars which is quite a bargain in a city 
where a Saturday night movie down- 
town will set you back $2.50. 

Tho International 16 series, in the 
Leacock Auditorium Fridays and Satur- 
days will probably be the most popular 
of the lot and might just be the best. 
We can bo gratoful to its organizors for 
giving us a chance to see Bunuel's 
Simon of the Desert and Welles' The 
Trial, noithor of which managed to get 
released commercially in Montreal. 
And Fellini's first feature, the 1952 
White Sheik will be of special i| forest 
to those who havo seen his "Toby 
Dammit" segment of Histoires Ex- 
traordinaires, in which he covers much 
of the same satiric ground in post 854 
style. 
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When the earliest electronic Instru- 
ment, Cahill's Tolharmonium, got In 
too deep In 1906 by interfering with the 
established telephone system, other 
establishments pointed out the dan- 
gers of too close an Involvement with 
the contraptions of the times— and 
went on living in the past. 

More telephones rang more often, 
Intercoms buzzed and buzzed, horns 
honked louder, waitresses shouted, 
dishes crashed, brakos screeched and 
men covered their ears and developed 
neuroses becauso of the discord of 
their environment. Some coped by 
running away: to the suburbs, to the 
country on weekends, to yet other en- 
vironments annually for three-week 
tune-ups. 

Others used art to come to terms 
with their environment and croate a 
harmony, and so In the galleries strobe 
nudes descended strobe staircases, 
time melted, and Cool-Aid and plastic 
Javex bottles wore celobrated as other 
symbols were celebrated In other 
ages. v 

For the peoplo who grew up not re- 
membering when thero was no tele- 
vision, not talking about the electronic 
revolution, but living It, there was no 
discord In the city sounds, and their 
bodies easily beat tlmo to the sound 
and the rush of the clock and the Jet 
and the computer. The honking and 
the buzzing and tho screeching be- 
came music not noise, first In the ears 
of the few who went ahead, then for 
the rest. 

So we find composers In a few elec- 
tronic music studios creating the mu- 
sic of another generation from the 



noise ot most present generations. 
And so, wanting to be modern, I found 
myself one day In McGill's electronic 
music studio on Redpath Street, being 
shown around by Paul Pedersen, the 
assistant director. 

The studio was established In 1964 
as both a teaching studio and as a 
place for visiting and staff composers 
to work. Though 1968 will be the first 
year of teaching In tho studio for Mc- 
Gill music students, several large scale 
works have already been completed 
there using such electronic music 
equipment as Is found In most elec- 
tronic music studios, and some In- 
struments especially designed and 
built for McGill by Dr. Hugh Le Caine 
and the National Research Council. 
To read the names of the Instruments 
is to recite a mysterious and modern 
litany: Ampex351 2-channel stereo. ,, 
wave-form generator . . . tone-burst 
generator... ring-modulator... Nova- 
chord . . . envelope shaper . . . octave 
filler . . . sine-tone generator . . . oscil- 
lator.... 

Standing In the rather small room 
which Is the studio, surrounded by 
these machines and others with their 
efficiently tidy rows of dials and lights 
one has the Impression of being mere- 
ly another, maybe slightly looser part 
rattling around In the middle of a vastly 
complex and unfathomable Instru- 
ment. The visitor Is reminded of his 
not-too-sclence-flctlon Ideas of Pen- 
tagon control rooms and the men who 
control the control rooms— or do they 






merely think they do?— an Impression 
which Is heightened by the labelling of 
some of the studio machines: attack... 
decay . . . controller . . . shaper .... 
Subconsciously perhaps, one awaits 
a rod alort and wonders about forming 
a-shollforthere Is nowhere to hide. 

But man, marvellously adaptable 
creature that he is, conditions himself 
to the discords and dangorous deci- 
bels. Developing a taste, he calls It, 
and In a sonse he is controlling his en- 
vironment when he turns Its chaos 
and noise Into harmony. Thus for Paul 
Podorsen, an electronically-produced 



sound can be music, and Muzak In the 
supermarket is an unwanted signal- 
noise. 

"You can produce sounds like tradi- 
tional Instruments with these ma- 
chines but that is usually only done 
for experimental purposes," Pedersen 
said. "If you want a flute sound, It Is 
generally best to use a flute. You can 
also produce sounds that are unlike 
anything else." 

He plugged Into a machine pocked 
with knobs and dials and a totally un- 
familiar sound slid Into the room. 
When ho pulled tho plug the sound 
ceased abruptly, not lingering as a 
piano sound Is wont to do, and the 
exegesis continued. 

"Basically there are two types of 
sound sources for this music: the 
microphone— you can beat on the bot- 
tom of a garbage can In front of a mi- 
crophone and record the sound you 
get on tape, or you can synthesize new 
sounds using tho electronic equip- 
ment. This Is one of the simplest typos 
of sounds—". 

A steady shriek filled the studio. 

"You feed that sound through a 
filler and it removes certain harmo- 
nics, depending on how you'vo got tho 
filter sot. Obviously you don't want a 
steady sound so you ubs an envelope 
shaper to shape tho attack and decay 
of the sound." 

He explained that the attack and de- 
cay Is the rise and tho fall of the sound, 
either or both of which can be ad- 
justed to produce a variety of sounds, 
strange, urban and often unpleasant 
to unconditioned senses. (Pedersen 
speaks of an aosthetlcs professor he 
had once who suggested there are 
two types of electronic music, ono of 
which sounds like a 1920's short wavo 
radio, and the other which sounds like 
an elephant defecating In a wind 
tunnel.) 

Serious electronic music compo- 
sers have boon pulling sounds on 
tape and mixing them with and 
splicing them to other bits of tape for 
the last fifteen years. In the last four or 
five yoars there have also been some 
live performance of electronic music 
with the compositions actually being 
played on stage, as opposed to mere- 
ly running the already taped composi- 
tion through a recorder in front of an 
audience. 

Still there are spocial difficulties. 
Electronic music Is not usually no- 
tated on a score, although some com- 
posers have tholr own systems of no- 
tation— like graphic signs Indicating a 
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bafause' .■ .he of the controls are 
exict enough yet to write the music 
dcjvn. Any live performances that take 
place today are generally Improvisa- 
tions with the performer being the 
composer. 

A possible limitation of electronic 
music Is that sounds produced elec- 
tronically are too regular. Most people 
prefer outlines somewhat blurrod as 
long as they can still sense a certain 
regularity and there is an uncertainty 
In the sounds produced by traditional 
Instruments which seems aestheti- 
cally more pleasing than the too-per- 
fect vibrato or the abruptness of the 
beginning or ending of an electroni- 
cally produced sound. 

"One of the things about natural 
sounds Is that they are very complox,' 
Pedersen said. "If you take a piano 
tone you may have upwards of sixty 
harmonics... all with different attack and 
decay curves. But the tones producod 
by an electronic oscillator tend to be 
steady state tones, and they can be- 
come boring. So composers tend to 
dirty up tonos to get moro tono colour. 
This often means Introducing com- 
plexity into the sound. One of the 
means of doing this is to use sounds 
produced by a microphone. 

One of Pedersen's own composi- 
tions, “Themes from the Old Testa- 
ment," uses both sounds recorded in 
front of a microphone and sounds 
synthesized by the electronic Instru- 
ments. As he pointed out, it Is difficult 
to tell the difference. 

The composition Is a total theatre of 
ten short Old Testament tales read by 
speaking voices and Illustrated with 
slides (there Is to be a film eventually) 
and electronic music. A voice reads: 
“When mourning was over David sent 



"A lot of the tales are concerned 
with death, war and adultery so there 
Is one creepy-crawly quarter tone 
thing as an underlying motif. In the 
tale of Uriah the soprano sound 
mingles with tho creepy-crawly motif 
and dies out." 

In "Themes from the Old Testa- 
ment" Pedersen has utilized old myths 
with a modern relevance and sound- 
much as tho poet or film-maker uses 
the traditional mythology In modern 
contexts: Sydney Poltler as a modern 
Christ In "Lilies of the Field," for 
example. A composition by Istvan An- 
halt, the director of the electronic mu- 
sic studio, has a more Immediate 








and brought her to his house and she 
becamo his wife. But tho thing that he 
had done displeased tho Lord." 

It Is the story of tho warrler Urlah- 
who was betrayed by his wife, Beth 
sheba, and King David whllo ho was 
away fighting. Tho slidos aro scarlot 
and purple: Bothsheba voluptuous 
and filling half the screen, David's 
head, profiled, purple, and Uriah lying 



relationship to the modern environ- 
ment. This work, titled Cento on Eldon 
Grier's "An Ecstasy" and subtilled 
Cantata Urbana, uses electronic music 
with voices speaking, in many intona- 
tions and combinations, a hundred 
words from Eldon Grier's poem, "An 
Ecstasy". There are layers and layers 
of sound and meaning. 

", . . We are at tho beginning ... a 
clean blackness . . . blackness ... of 
tho past . . . time ... It cannot be 
bought . . . can bo bought? . . . bought 
... a new beginning ... a new begin- 
ning?... time...." 

And tho voices slide up and down 
and over and under each other, and In 
the back and front thero Is the screech- 
ing and crashing and humming of the 
city and Its clocks and their watchers. 

Listening, one begins darkly to per- 
ceive an order In thoso sounds, the 
Jarring Is becoming a rocking and the 
up and down of the machine and tho 
round and round of the assembly line 
are becoming no more discordant to 
our ears than the wind In tho tele- 
phone wires on the prairie or tho run- 
ning of the stream over stones. Tho 
urban environment Is made orderly 
and the artist and later the others, 
living In the past as most of us always 
do, rest, while the younger and moro 
modern begin new labours to creato 
light from thoir darkness, harmony 
from their chaos. And it Is good. 
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Listening to rock bands has con vlnced 
me— and I'm old enough to have 
teen-aged children of my own— that 
we are In the process of evolving a 
new kind of electronic music. 

— RALPH GLEASON (IN NOTES FOR THE 
JEFFERSON AIRPLANE'S FIRST LP) 

I feel as If I was Inside a song, If you 
take my meaning. 

-SAM OAMQEE, HOBBIT 

When Karlheinz Stockhausen's long 
piece, Kontakte, came out years ago 
on LP, I played it for someone used 
only to popular music and got the 
comment It would have been a groovy 
thing If all the "wandering around" 
could be cut out. 

"Wandering around" has long been 
Identified with electronic music. In 
Conversations with Igor Stravinsky, the 
composer commented: "The shortest 
pieces of electronic music seem end- 
less, and within those pieces wo feel 
no time control." And this time-sense 
has, along with strange sounds, kept 
electronic music from a largo audience 
In the past. In the past, popular music 
—rock— has been the opposite of both 
"wandering" and strange; it's always 
been three minutes of rigid metrics, 
and unvarying dynamics and instru- 
mentation: loud electric guitars. Yet 
now, just In the past year, rock groups 
are beginning to not only wander 
around, they're making strange soft 
sounds as well, and along with these 
new, and previously unpopular, 
sounds, has come a time change: In 
most cases, tho strangest sounding 
cuts on the new rock records aro also 
the longest. At times, even the In- 
violate Beat Is abandoned In a time- 
less stream of sound. 

My friends have lost their way. 

We'll be over soon, they said— 

Now they've lost themselves Instead. 

- BEATLES LYRIC 

It took jazz years to lose the beat 
and slowly disassemble Into Intro- 
spection. The musicians gradually 
stopped swinging and went Inside 
themselves; solos became longer, 
and both the melody and the beat 
ceased to matter much— and when 
the pulse stopped, the patient died. 
(You may not agree jazz Is dead, that 
It's still alive and living. jp.Poland. Jul . 
for me, It died when It stopped iwlng- 
Ing, and most of Its young audience 
left It at that time for rock— Including a 
great many people who took it seri- 
ously, and now take rock seriously.) 
Rock, with Its strong beat and direct 
melody, took over the large young 
audience left stranded by the musi- 
cians' departure for Infinity. Now 
something like this Is starting to hap- 
pen to rock— very fast. It still hold Its 
vast audience, but Infinity Is beckon- 
ing again, this time In the form of 
"electronic" sound and time. Yet, If 
anything does succeed In killing rock 
—and many futile attempts have been 
made on Its life In the past— I think It 
will turn out to have been an overdose, 
not of tape echo, but of drugs. 

One pill makes you larger, 

And one pill makes you small, 

And the ones that mother gives you 
Don't do anything at all. 

-JEFFERSON AIRPLANE LVRIC 

Five years ago, long before any of 
this happened, I was asked at the end 
of a radio interview if I thought there 
was a similarity between the effect on 
the listener of a piece of mine (Quafer- 
mass, Owl Records, ORLP 8) and 
LSD. At the time, I thought the ques- 
tion silly; now, I'm not so sure. If I 
thought about "the listener" at all, 
It was to assume he'd gradually come 
around somehow to electronic music, 
though it would probably take him 
years to do It; I never thought he would 
try and catapult himself Into It, 
because I realized some profound 
changes In aural orientation were In- 
volved. But the catapult is at hand: 

If you take the trip tonight, 

Focus In on the flashing light. 

Take a step right through the door— 
When It's done, you'll ask for more. 
You're on the one-and-only home- 
made time machine. 

- H. P. LOVECRAFT LYRIC 

One of the few guaranteed effects of 
the most widely used and loast exotic 
hallucinogen, marijuana, Is an expan- 
sion of time perception— orthe loss of 
It. Time, under the effects of pot, 
seems to go bn and on, and one 
ceases to be 'concerned with the 
lengths of things. A three’-mlnute song 
can go on Indefinitely, and the form of 
the ploce is lost in a slow procession 
of fascinating detail. This dotall be- 
comes enlarged; sounds that wore 
before almost Inaudible can emerge 
abruptly from tho background and be- 
come startlngly clear and present— 
and their Identity (as Instruments), no 
longer automatic, now seems Irrele- 
vant. Also, these now unfamiliar 
sounds can appear to come from out- 
side the room and behind your head, 
aswellasfrom the speakers— a kind of 
supor-stereo that Is not always pleas- 
ant to bo in. (In short, an experience 
not unlike that to be had at a concert 
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of "serious" electronic music. It 
should be noted now that what 1 say 
about these drugs Is not an endorse- 
ment of them; If you play with your 
head In this way, you stand a real 
chance of losing It.) I suspect it Is this 
composite experience, and not the 
Influence of electronic music per so, 
that has led to the suddenly acceler- 
ated change In rock— and It's an exper- 
ience sharod In part by both the musi- 
cians and their audience: 

Why don't we sing this song ill 

together— 

Open our heads and let the pictures 

come. 

— ROLLING STONES LYRIC 

This new music began life as some- 
thing called "acid rock". Acid rock 
didn't sound very hallucinated, but tho 
lyrics began to establish the new 
experience: 

Remember what the Dodo said— 

Feed your head, feed your head. 

—was the final advice In the Airplane's 
White Rabbit. ( Alice In Wonderland and 
J. R. R. Tolkien's Hobbit books have 
bocome popular sources of Imagery 
for rock lyricists: the Beatles' / am 
the Walrus and a new group callod 
The Hobbits.) Some of these song 
titles depended on a knowledge of 
Inside matters ( Acapulco Gold; A 
Small Package of Great Value Will 
Come to You Shortly ) and tho names of 
some of the groups themselves came 
out of drug literature— The Doors 
(—of Perception; a pioneering book 
on hallucinogens by Aldous Huxley), 
Clear Light (also mentioned In Hux- 
ley's book)— and drug culture (Big 
Brother and Tho Holding Company, a 
reference to the ever-present problem 
of a "stash"). 

The progression from acid rock to 
what Is now being called "electronic 
rock" Is particularly evident In the 
three LP's so far released by the 
Jefferson Airplane. Their first LP 
was regular hlgh-Bchool rock— Why- 
Don't- You- Love- Me- Anymore- Baby 
lyrics, but with more Inventive Instru- 
mental playing and varied beat. The 
second LP contained the'Whlte Rabbit, 
which becamo a hit single. The third, 
and latest, album is hallucinated in 
lyric and sound, and time. The new 
time-sense sounds, In many cases, 
"electronic"; the whole LP contains 
only five cuts, while their earlier re- 
cords had at least five on a side, and 
It Is not always clear where one song 
ends and another begins. Time goes 
on, unsplraled, and sometimes un- 
measured by any beat at all. One 
"song" (A Small Package . . .) Is en- 
tirely vocal mumbling and giggling In 
tape echo, moving to and fro between 
the speakers. (The use of tape echo 
exemplifies the chango In rock: faint 
tape reverb was common In the first 
days of rock recording and thon aban- 
doned; now It's reappeared In a more 
dramatic use, repeating vocal figure s 
Into Infinity and pushing Instrumental 
sounds Into a totally whlte-nolse di- 
stortion.) In Two Heads (In this case, 
a “head" Is a regular user of halluci- 
nogens) Grace Slick's voice splits In 
two and goes wandering in and out 
of the echo chambers and back and 
forth between channels; throughout 
the piece, everything Is in constant 
motion, IncludinQthe drummer. 

The first electronic rock record I 
came across was a little-known re- 
lease by a group called The West 
Coast Pop Art Experimental Band. 
Most of the cuts on this record were 
nice acid-rock, with love-lyrics, but 
two cuts contained the first (to my 
knowledge) examplos of dls-organlzed 
sound in rock music. (I do not Include 
the Mothers of Invention here because 
their sound Is disorganized for purely 
anarchic reasons— Intonded as a kind 
of philosophical Insult. In fact, tho 
very existence of this group Is an 
Insult, as their live appearances make 
clear.) In Lelyla and Help, I'm a Rock 
tho guitars were scraped and slam- 
med, amplifier feedback was built up 
Into sustained howls, and vocal 
growls, barks, and shrieks completed 
the din, "Fuzz boxes" were used to 
heavily distort the guitar sound Into 
something like a square wave. (The 
fuzz box Is a kind of clipping amplifier, 
Introduced Into rock several years ago 
but not used unto recently to achieve 
total distortion.) This was "perform- 
able" electronic rock In that every- 
thing could bo done live on a stage. 
Besides the familiar fuzz box, othor 
devices came to be used to change the 
sound of live performance: a pedal 
volume-control was used to ellmlnato 
the naturally sharp attack of the guitar 
(tho fuzz box also does this) and turn 
It Into an organ-llko sound. The 
Blues Project had a long ploco called 
Flute Thing In which the "electric" 
flute (a contact microphone was taped 
to It) worked through an amplifier and 
a tape-loop devico. The flutist con- 
trolled the amount of tape echo mix 
with his feet (there were two pedals, 
one for volume and one for tape speed) 
playing a kind of duet with himself and 
sometimes building the tapo ocho up 
Into great burbling cascades of sound. 
(This piece can be heard without 
electronics on Projections [Verve/ 
Forecast 3008] ; without electronics, 
the piece Is half as long and a good 
deal loss rambling.) Pushing guitar 
amplifier lovols up so high that 
acoustic feedback loops resulted be- 
came a favorite addition to the already 
deafonlng sound. (“Deafening" = a 
steady 120 Db, measured In tho hall.) 
The tremolo circuit (a blocking am- 
plifier) of the guitar amplifier is used 
In the Rolling Stones' new LP to shake 
the singer's volco throughout tho song 
In Another Land. (This particular use 




Is a striking example of the sudden 
search (or new sounds on the part of 
rock musicians. The tremolo circuit 
has bean available for years as stan- 
dard equipment on guitar amplifiers, 
yet not until this has It been used to 
affect anything but a guitar.) 

It'sawlldtlme— 

I'm doing things that haven't got a 

name yet. 

-JEFFERSON AIRPLANE LYRIC 

Most of these new effects are less 
Impressive on records than they are 
In live performance. (The p opular Idea 
TfiafrocE groups ca’n't play a note out- 
side of a recording studio— that they 
exist only on records— falls apart when 
you hear them In concert. In most 
cases, their recordings are a faint 
carbon of the hair-raising power they 
can achieve on stage. Rock, If you want 
to listen to it at all, must be heard 
clean and loud, and this Is hard to 
achlevo outside of a concert. You can, 
If you've never been to one of these 
concerts, get some Idea of the sound 
by listening to the Clear Light's Mr. 
Blue through stereo headphones and 
a pair of clean 30-watt amplifiers with 
the volume all the way open; at the 
same time, try to visualize six rather 
rancid-looking young men on a distant 
stage, producing this sound with an 
apparent minimum of effort. My warn- 
ing about playing with your head might 
also apply to this experience; keep 
your hand on the knob.) As these 
groups move farther Into electronic- 
tape sound, however, the problem of 
repeating a recorded performance— 
of living up to it— on stage will get 
serious. They may have to Include an 




onglneer in the group to play tape- 
tracks and circuitry. More likely, they 
will begin to abandon live performance 
altogether, as the Beatles have done, 
and then they will exist only on 
records. I think If this happens, their 
audience will begin to drift away 
toward other groups that still can 
porform their material live. Most repu- 
tations aro still based on concerts— 
even in rock— and this Is particularly 
true for new groups setting started; 
thosenew groups may be discouraged 
from developing electronic rock for 
this reason. To a "Groupie" (a rock 
fan) the 3-D photograph of Mick 
Jogger which adorns the cover of the 
new Stones album just can’t gonorato 
the same hysteria as being there- 
with Him I In the same placet— even If 
the samo place Is Shea Stadium. And 
It's the Groupies, not the Intellectuals 
(who, though they take rock seriously, 
profer not to have to look at Mick 
Jagger If they can possibly avoid It) 



who have been keeping rock alive 
through all the attacks It has sustained. 

The Beatles have reached the stage 
where they can exist only on records 
(and In films and TV) and have to, 
because their Influential Ideas are now 
so complex they are largely unper- 
formable. Sgt. Pepper, their first "acid" 
LP, has been called a CompleteTrlp— 
yet I find In it little use of what could ' 
be called truly hallucinated sound 
certainly not the kind of sound In elthe^ 
the Airplane's or the Stones' LP':' 
which followed and werb^Urgel'i 

the LP with the line “I'd love to turt 
you on" but the turnlng-on Is doni 
with straight, though unprecedentedly 
complex, orchestration and tracking 
(building a piece like a layer cake on 
eight or sixteen track tape). This song 
has a Wozzeckian full-orchestra eflect 
In It which sounds electronic, but 
Isn't. What this LP did do was to pre- 
sent the work of a rock group— work 
usually divided up Into singles— as a 
total experience. It's a vast (and ex- 
pensive) show, a concert for loud- 
speakers. 

The Beatles' newest LP, Magical 
Mystery Tour, has cuts In it that do 
use tape-sound. In Flying and Blue 
Jay Way backwards vocal and Instru- 
mental tape passages are used, and 
In Blue Jay Way everything Is in 
constant phase-shift. In / Am the 
Walrus a complicated superhetero- 
dyne-radlo-tuning cacaphony ends 
the piece, full of Inaudible voice frag- 
ments and other unidentified sounds. 
This ending din Is exactly the sort of 
thing that can become unaccountably 
Interesting under pot; without that, It 
remains another example of creeping 
Infinity. 

An attempt to play Infinity-rock, 
while keeping tho beat, is Third Stone 
from the Sun, a long and rambling in- 
strumental on Jlml Hendrix's LP that 
uses backwards-tape rhythm and 
half-speed voices growling a cosmlc- 
alr-to-ground communications "lyr- 
ic". This LP has the most terrifying 
fuzz I've evor heard; the guitar sound 
is completely destroyed by it. This 
kind of fuzz Is also responsible for a 
powerful percussion sound In the 
Clear Light's Mr. Blue— It sounds like 
a five foot collod steel spring being hit 
with an axe, Instoad of the single gui- 
tar nolo It Is. The Beach Boys' new 
LP Incorporates a Thoremln and tape 
speed acceleration, yet the overall 
sound of this album (despite Its Mid- 
dle-Earth cover, Is, to my mind, more 
Disneyland than Hobblt-iand. Yet this 
LP represents a schoolgirl's— world 
shaking change In sound for the Beach 
Boys. Similarly, the Pearls Before 
Swine LP has a properly hallucinated 
cover (by Hieronymus Bosch) but tho 
sound inside Is straight (though 
variod, In the acid style. One nlco ef- 
fect Is tho lead singer's speoch Im- 
pediment). A sine-wave oscillator 
does appear In one cut, but only todlt- 
dah out a four-letter synonym for pas- 
slonato cohabitation in Morse code. 
The Doors' new LP has one cut, Horse 
Latitudes, that has no beat and no mel- 
ody, being entirely a mad babble of 
voices that flutter rapidly back and 
forth between speakers; tho declaimed 
lyric Is an example of what heads 
would call a "bummer". (Another bad- 
trlp lyric Is In the Airplane's Rejoyce 



which refers, I assume, to a famous 
acid Incident with: "I've got his arm. 
I've got his arm, I've had It for weeks.” 
This sort of thing may Indicate that 
the romance with drugs Is about over.) 

Finally, the Stone's new LP: prob- 
ably the most extreme example to date 
of Infinity-Through-Electronics (a cor- 
relation to the heads' Better Living 
Through Chemistry). This LP was In- 
fluenced Inside and out by Sgt. Pepper. 
Thfe eye-wrenching cover has the cos- 
turned group seated In an out-of-focus 
3-p .landscape, with Beatles' faces 

cor'd, ilkeSgf. Pepper, Is a never-to-be- 
performed concert, Involving complex 
orchestration and tracking. Voices 
mumble an Introduction to one song; 
a prepared piano (coat-hangers on 
the strings), running both forwards 
and backwards, Introduces 1000 Light 
Years from Home, and during the vocal 
of this song, phrases are run back- 
wards and an oscillator burbles up 




and down In variable-speed tapo echo; 
one long cut Is a kind of add-a-part 
chaos (,Sing This All Together— See 
What Happens); and the last cut on 
the first side is entirely electronic in 
both sound and organization: waves 
of white noise washing up on the label. 

Most of tho electronic rock I've 
heard so far recalls the muslque con- 
crete of the fifties. (The all-electronic 
cut on the Stones' LP, for instance, Is 
a slowed-down Christmas carol.) 
There Is, as yet, little evidence of 
sophisticated generation or control of 
sound. There are a few efforts being 
made outside of rock to totally syn- 
thesize the rock sound, but none of 
these has so far surfaced in LP's, and 
the few I've heard, on tape, couldn’t be 
said to swing. The curiously lumpy, 
mechanical beat recalls the strained 
effort of the RCA Synthoslzor to play 
Blue Skies. (It conjures up a picture of 
a metal man you put a quarter Into and 
his eyes light up, and after much 
clanking a little metal disc comes out 
with your name stamped on It.) A 
partial attempt at synthesis has ap- 
peared on LP, produced by a non-rock 
duo named Perrey-KIngsloy, but they 
depend on a straight (and uninspired) 
rhythm section of bass and drums for 
an inflexible beat, and the music, des- 
pite the funny sounds, is as rigid as 
the earliest three-minulo rock. The 
whole effect sounds as forced as the 
titles (Jungle Blues from Jupiter; Com- 
puter In Love) and as square. Some- 
how, It seems to me, totally electronic 
rock will have to swing on its own new 
terms, and not as an Imitative thing, as 
this Is. 

So far as I know, no one from the 
"serious" electronic discipline has 
ever worked with these groups. (I hear 
that some work is going on at Colum- 
bla-Princoton Downtown [Tho Elec- 
tric Circus] Involving Morton Subot- 
nick, and some of this work surfaced 



The designs below were done by 
Peter Mllojevic. the chief operator in 
the university Computing Centre. 

In all the designs simple elements— 
lines end circles— are used to obtain 
different forms and visual effects, such 
as movement and depth. The two 
smaller designs are excerpted from 
larger designs using variations of the 
elements of the Expo 70 symbol. 
Programmed in Fortran. 



In tho Circus's Electric Christmas 
celebration at Carnegie Hall last year. 
But since the electronic work was 
accompanied by an eye-splitting Wal- 
purgls light show of multiple strobes, 
It was hard to know at the time what 
the music was doing on its own. I have 
the feeling, from what I heard at this 
concert, and from Subotnlck's LP, 
that he may be first to really pull It off.) 
The unassisted rock groups seem to 
be In the process of finding it out all 
over again for themselves, with the 
Inevitable awkward nesses. But they're 



by the lack of money for time and 
equipment that has plagued electronic 
composers in the past. (A single cut 
on the Beach Boys' LP cost, In studio 
bookings alone, the equivalent of a 
fully-equipped electronic muslcstudlo 
for a school.) These groups now book 
recording studios for months at a time 
—In effect, they are "playing" the 
studio, and they’re bound to come 
upon all the devices they need to get 
the sound they want. Whether or not 
this ultimate sound will be all elec- 
tronic, or whether they'll begin to find 
their huge audience falling behind 
them and retreat to the original Beat, 
abandoning everything they've picked 
up on In the past year— or trip on Into 
Infinity to join the jazz musicians of 
the past— seems to depend on how 
turned-on they, and their audience 
can remain as both the government 
and old age move In on them. They 
have not yet developed a self-sustain- 
ing form, as serious electronic music 
is; right now they're running on an 
extra-musical fuel, a common expe- 
rience that faces extinction by law. 

I don't think anybody's truly heard 
this new music yet, because nobody's 
succeeded yet In making a sustained 
original electronic rock that swings 
on its own terms, and not on those 
of either the Infinity-gropers or the 
electronic-pop paste-up people who 
are doing It now. That It has to 
swing, I have no doubt. Wandering 
around Inside a piece of music Is 
what I listen to (and make) elec- 
tronic music for, and getting lost 
Inside Is part of the joy of It, because 
there's enough time In the form to find 
my way out again. But rock Is short 
pieces of time, and a clear road ahead, 
and I like It for that. If electronics can 
build a yellow rock road (I wonder why 
no one has usod the Oz books for rock 
lyrics and group names, like "Toto 
an^ the Munchki ns") that's even better 
—but no detours; Stockhausen Builds 

Better Detours. 

Drugs began (his new trip for rock, 
and enriched it by forcing open a lot of 
plugged young oars, resulting in now 
ideas; and electronics furnished the 
new sounds to express these new 
ideas. I don’t know if this new rock 
can survivo tho inevitable withdrawal; 
I do know It can't survive the with- 
drawal of its audience (unlike serious 
electronic music, which has survived 
two decades with very little audionco 
at all). These groups are playing for the 
heads — not, as in tho past, the feet — 
of thoir audionco. and it may bo I’m 
underestimating all those heads. I hopo 
so. I'vo liked rock for a long time, and I 
think the introduction of electronics 
into it could, by itself, power a great 
now popular music. 



TOD DOCKSTADER 



FILM 



LINEAR, 

HOT 

AND 

DEAD 



As everybody knows by now, print 
and movies aro equally linear, equally 
hot, and equally dead. As opposed, of 
course, to television. So it is curious 
that the study of film should have 
remained an extra-curricular activity 
on campus, like, say, volleyball. Here 
and there — and at McGill — English 
Departments are takino tentative steps 
toward including the study of film in 
the study of literature; and even high 
school teachers of English (as at a 
seminar hore Sept. 28) are considering 
the use and study of movies. 

But, for tho most part, movies in the 
universities are largely the concern of 
the undergraduates who schedule, 
screen, and presumably watch movies 
in thoir very own Film Societies. 

And the same students who deplore 
the fact that freshman English uni- 
maginatively begins every year with 
Beowulf and onds with Tom Jones 
begin every year with Potemkin and 
end with . . . well, Tom Jones. 

This year, the McGill Film Society 
has, so to speak, expanded the 
curriculum. Not only does it offer 
Freshman Film (The Classic Series), 
and Modern Film (The International 
Series) ; there Is even a sort of criticism 
crash course, "A Festival of Innards", 
and something ominously titled "Serie 
d'Essai", in which "contrasting styles 
are explored" according to the official 
brochure, and, presumably, film clips 
aro appended to features in the manner 
of footnotes and cross references. 

One has the feeling of having boon, 
in somo Jungian way. here before. At 
a European university sometime in the 
fifteenth century, where, fed up with 
lecture and debates in the class 
rooms, the undergraduates have de- 
cided to set up a Manuscript Society. 
To begin with, they are considered by 
the Establishment to be a little half 
cocked and new (angled. But somehow 
they scrape tqgether the funds to rent 
manuscripts. Not for these left wing 
(or, as they have begun to think of 
themselves , jprotaMi you^ng ; peo ple 

with which their elders sometimes 
amuse themselves. They prefer the old 
black and white classics or, worse, 
manuscripts by underground wandering 
scholars who, according to tho profs, 
haven't a clue about basic penman- 
ship, much less philosophy. And the 
subject matter of these underground 
manuscripts is frequently illicit sex, a 
subject on which young and old seldom 
see eye to eye. 

But the Manuscript Society flourish- 
ed, and was soon able to offer 
several series of scrolls. Its directors hit 
upon the idoa of tossing In the odd 
crowd pleaser for revenue — socko 
westerns like Gawaine and the' Greene 
Knighte, and even some campy old 
technicolor epics like the Book of 
Kells. 

The University, In the person of the 
rector, soon recognized where the 
action was. If the students were 
learning more outside the walls than 
inside, they might soon begin to 
question the need for walls. He ex- 
tended the walls. A library was set up 
within them. A Department of Manu- 
scripts was established, with a modest 
budget and a scribe-in-residence. 

The end of the old order had come. 
Ocean-ago technology had launched 
ships for the Indies; and a young man 
named Caxton had returned from 
Germany with an invention which, 
according to the most prophetic 
scholars, would eventually render all 
previous media obsolete. 

The McGill Film Society's program 
for the year is in fact a most ambitious 
one. The "Innards Festival” (Sept. 30 — 
Oct. 5) threatens to be the most 
tediously academic; does one really 
have to sit right through Kwaidan and 
Blond Venus for tho "painting with 
light and color” or would a few stills in 
the lobby do the job? The "Sorie 
d'Essai" is surely the most demanding ; 
you've got to bo devoted to sit through 
a triple bill in tho Leacock Auditorium. 

The Society offers more than 50 
sessions of films for less than twenty 
dollars which is quito a bargain in a city 
where a Saturday night movie down- 
town will set you back $2.50. 

The International 16 series, in the 
Loacock Auditorium Fridays and Satur- 
days will probably be the most popular 
of the lot and might just be the best. 
We can be gratoful to its organizers for 
giving us a chanco to see Bunuel's 
Simon of the Desert and Welles' The 
Trial, neither of which managed to get 
reloased commercially in Montreal. 
And Fellini's first foature, tho 1952 
White Sheik will be of special i| torcst 
to those who have seen his "Toby 
Dammit" segment of Histoires Ex- 
traordinaires. in which he covers much 
of the same satiric ground in post 8'A 
style. 



SEAN KELLY 
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"BLOND VENUS" in the Festival of Innards (Film Society). 30 September-5 October. 



PARAMOUNT PICTURU 




"SECONDS" with Rock Hudson. In the Festival of Innards (Film Society). 30 
September-5 October. 



RADIO McGILL 



PROGRAMMING FOR 

WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 

30 - OCTOBER 6/68 

HIGHLIGHTS OF INSOUNO PRO- 
GRAMS— SEPTEMBER 30 to OC- 
TOBER 4 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 — 
Selections from Haydn, "The'Creation 
Boccherini, "String Quartet in D Ma- 
jor" and Big Brother and the Holding 
Co., — "Cheap Thrills" 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2 — 

Allegro vivace from Francis Poulenc 
"Sextet tor piano, flute, oboe, clarinet 
bassoon and horn" 

Selections from Joni Mitchell 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4 — 

Selections from Haydn Symphony No. 
45 (“Farewell") ; Korean Folk Songs. 

INSOUND is heard daily from 12 P.M. 
to 2 P.M. and 4 P.M. to 6 P.M. 

News is presented 20 minutes after 
every hour. 



These Programs are presented at 4 P.M. 

. .to6_P,M, daily, _ 

RADIO McGILL on CFQR (F.M.) 92.5 
megacycles— SUNDAYS 10 P.M. to 
12 P.M. 

OCTOBER 6th — Radio McGill begins 
its broadcast year with: 

THE DRUG SOCIETY: a review of 
Drugs and their uses, with Interviews 
with Dr. Unwin of the Allen Memorial 
Hospital and 'Michael' a re-habilitated 
heroin addict. 

PAGE ONE: first in a series of conver- 
sations with Montreal journalists — 
discussing the ethics and responsabil- 
ities of advertising. Guests include, 
Sophie Wallach of the Suburban, Paul 
Kirby of Logos, and Jim Farabee of the 
Gazette, as well as George Mannet of 
Midnight. 

RADIO McGILL will also present: 
CANCER RESEARCH IN MONTREAL, 
and a PIANO RECITAL by Paul Berk- 
owitz, featuring works by Brahms and 
Bartok. 



THE 

SIR EDWARD BEATTY 
MEMORIAL 
LECTURES 



October 22nd, 24th and 29th 

Sir Arthur Currie Memorial Gymnasium 
8:30 p.m. 

Tuesday, October 22: Asia Today 
Thursday, October 24 : Asia Yesterday 
Tuesday, October 29: Asia Tomorrow 
Tickets may be obtained by 
completing the following form and 
returning to the Registrar with 
a self-addressed envelope. 



The Registrar, 

McGill University 

Please deliver to bearer (or send to me in enclosed self-addressed 

envelope) for tho October 22 lecture, 

for the October 24 lecture, for tho October 29 

lecture in the curront sories under tho Sir Edward Beatty Memorial 
Foundation. 



GUTSY 

FESTIVAL 

RONALD BLUMER 



In the beginning there was darkness. In 
the beginning movies moved and peo- 
ple sat before the silent screen content 
to see trains and babies and policemen 
flickering on the screen. Movios were 
fulfilling a primary function — a straight 
recording of reality. Even in a drama, the 
camera remained as stationary as the 
proscenium arch which it was imitating. 
What is obvious to audiences and direc- 
tors now was not obvious then, for the 
Infant had not yet learned how to talk — 
it did not have a grammar. If the film cut 
back and forth from one scene to an- 
other, people would become disorient- 
ed, If the camera moved, poople would 
grab their seats and think that the wall 
was falling in, if the film had a close-up 
of a face in it, people would complain 
because they wero paying to see all of 
the actor. 



The Festival of Innards, 30 Sept.- 
5 Oct. Each programme consists 
of a selection of shorts and one or 
more features designed to illus- 
trate a particular aspect of film 
making. Includes many films 
which are rarely seen, even 
in film-saturated Montreal. The 
principles of film making ,to be 
illustrated are sound, camefa and 
editing. Among the films being 
shown are Orson Welles' Mag- 
-mfieent-AmbersoR ai-Mut^Rco v . 
nais’ Muriel; Richard Lester's 
Beatle spectacular, Help; Von 
Sternberg's Blond Venus with 
Marlene Dietrich ; Kobayashi's 
Kwaidon: and Seconds starring 
Rock Hudson. Carefully chosen 
shorts and comprehensive pro- 
gramme notes with each show- 
ing. Cost for the series. $2.50. 



What was initially a grammar that had 
to be learned by rote is now a language. 
The components of this language ate 
the many elements that go into the 
making of a film scene — the sound, thB 
editing, the camera angles and what 
not. Audiences are no more aware of 
them than one is of putting a subject 
before a verb in an English sentence. If 
something goes wrong, if the editing 
was to become a little sloppy or the 
camera placement or lighting were to be 
a little off, the spell would be broken, 
the audience would begin to feel un- 
easy and without being able to put their 
fingers on anything thoy would feel that 
things were becoming unreal. 

There is another side of the coin. If 
we can have language, we can also 
have poetry. If through experimentation 
(and there Is no other way) a director 
discovers that a certain new way of 
cutting is extremely effective or the 
property of lenses can be harnassed to 
his creative designs, then the state of 
the art is advanced by that much. The 
crucial thing to remember is that if the 
effect draws attention to itself, it proba- 
bly has failed. If you notice the sound or 
notice the photography you have been 
distracted from the central theme of the 
film. If the director was trying to create 
suspense, it will have been dissipated, 
if he Is trying to making a point, it will 
have been lost. His language and gram- 
mar are only a moans to an end — used 
for its own sake, a good effect is gen- 
erally wasted. 

The McGill film socioty has organized 
a festival of films to try and highlight 
theso various elements which go into 
film making. It is called "A Festival of 
Innards" and the Innards referred to are 
of course the guts of cinematic art. Each 
of tho five programs will consist of oither 
one or two features and carefully 
selected shorts. All the films have been 
chosen because thoy do some particu- 
lar thing well. They fit into a catogory 
which one might call commercial ex- 
perimental, they use sound, colour or 
lighting etc. in unusual ways to achieve 
dosired ends. They are also, incident- 
ally. good movies — made by directors 
who have full control of tho medium 
thoy are working In as well as a full 
understanding of its tremendous po- 
tential. This is not a series of movies 
exclusively for the film specialist; it is 
almost like a showcase displaying how 
good movios can really be. 




30 SEPTEMBER TO 7 OCTOBER 

Send notices tor Coming Events to: B. S. Bie, information Office. McGill. Deadlines: 
Wednesday. 12 noon, before the Monday issue in which the notice is to appear. 



MONDAY 



Film Society: Festival of Innards. 8 p.m. Physical Sciences Centre Au- 
ditorium. 

McGill Chamber Orchestra, Concert 1 : Szymon Goldberg, violin. 
8 :30 p.m. Port Royal Theatre. 



TUESDAY 



Film Society: Festival of Innards. 8 p.m. Physical Sciences Centre Au- 
ditorium. 

Montreal Symphony Orchestra, Concerts Universitaires 1, Place des 
Arts. 

Women Associates of McGill : reception for wives of newcomers to 
the faculty at the home of Mrs. H. R. Robertson, wife of the Principal. 



WEDNESDAY 



Principal's Reception for overseas freshman and invited guests. 4-6 p.m. 
in the Student Centre. 

Annual Birks Lectures: "Time in World Perspective," by Dr. Huston 
Smith, Professor of Philosophy, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
10 a.m. "Time in East Asia." 3 p.m. "Time in South Asia," Auditorium of 
Divinity Hall, 3520 University Street. 

Department of Psychiatry, 25th Anniversary Symposium: special 
programme on psychiatric nursing in the Queen Elizabeth Hotel. 



THURSDAY 



Film Society: Festival of Innards. 8 p.m. Physical Sciences Centre Au- 
ditorium. 

Annual Birks Lectures: "Time in World Perspective," by Dr. Huston 
Smith, Professor of Philosophy, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
10 a.m. "Time in the West,” Auditorium of Divinity Hall, 3520 University 
Street. 

Department of Psychiatry, 25th Anniversary Symposium: "Psychi- 
atry Today." McIntyre Medical Sciences Building, R. Palmer Howard 
Theatre and C. F. Martin Theatre. 

Intercollegiate tennis meet at McGill. 

La Soci6t6 de Musique Contemporaine du Quebec: a concert with 
two McGill composers, John Hawkins and Hugh Hartwell. 8:30 p.m. 
Theatre Maisonneuve, Place des Arts. 



FRIDAY 



Film Society: Festival of Innards. 6:30 and 9 p.m. Leacock 132. 
Llf^ft.;j Hnt,pf.PaychifltryJ25thAnniveraary-SymppaiurrLLl'P.sychi- 
atry Today.’ McIntyre Medical Sciences Building, R. Palmer Howard 
Theatre and C. F. Martin Theatre. 

Intercollegiate tennis meet at McGill. 

Agricultural Institute of Canada, L. S. Klinck Lectureship by Dr. Glenn 
W. Burton, Research Geneticist with the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
8:30 p.m. MacDonald College Assembly Hall. 

Resident Carribbean Association in conjunction with other black 
groups in Montreal, Seminar on "Problems of Involvement in Canadian 
Society with special reference to black people." Registration ($2.00) and 
opening address from 6 p.m. at Sir George Williams University, Bishop 
and de Maisonneuve. 



SATURDAY 



Film Society: Festival of Innards. 6:30 and 9 p.m. Physical Sciences 
Centre Auditorium. 

Department of Psychiatry, 25th Anniversary Symposium: "Psy- 
chiatry Today." McIntyre Medical Sciences Building, R. Palmer Howard 
Theatre and C. F. Martin Theatre. 

Resident Carribbean Association Seminar at Sir George Williams 
University. See "Friday" for details. 

Football: Toronto at McGill. 

Soccer: McGill at Laval. 

Rugger: R. M. C. at McGill. 



SUNDAY 



Resident Carribbean Association Seminar at Sir George Williams 
University. See "Friday" for details. 

MONDAY 

Activities Night — • exhibits by campus extra-curricular organizations. 
7 :30 p.m. Currie Gym. 

School of Architecture public lecture: "Architecture, Engineering and 
the Humanities," by Dean John E. Burchard, former Dean of Humanities, 
and assistant to the President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
8:30 p.m. McConnell Engineering Building, Room 204. 

Coming coming events 

9 October: Fall Convocation 

10 October: First Audubon Wildlife Series film: "Northwest to Alaska." 

8:15 p.m. Leacock 132. 

14 October: Thanksgiving. 
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THEATRE 



McGILL DRAMA WORKSHOPS. 
1968-69 



DIRECTING WORKSHOP WITH 
DR. HUGH NELSON: 
to be held weekday afternoons depend- 
ing on schedules of participants. First 
meeting Thursday 3 October at 2:30 
pm. In the Union Theatre, University 
Centre, third floor. 



IMPROVISATION WORKSHOP WITH 
ERROLL: 

Saturday mornings at '10:30 in the 
Union Theatre, University Centre. First 
meeting to be held the first Saturday in 
October. 



MIME WORKSHOP WITH MICHEL 
POLETTI : 

Three evenings a week at 6:30 In the 
Union Theatre, University Centre. First 
meeting to be held Monday 30 Sep- 
tember. 



DICK BYLIN: 

Tuesday and/or Thursday afternoons 
depending on schedules of partici- 
pants. First meeting to be held Tuesday 
afternoon 1 October in the Drama Pro- 
duction Workshop located immediately 
behind the Faculty Club (or just down 
the alley from tho University Centre.) 
2 pm. 



CLASSIFIEDS 



BULLETIN 

BOARD 



Advertisements should be submitted 
before Wednesday at 10 a.m. end 
should be brief. In case of limited 
space they will be printed on a first 
come, first served basis, though in 
extraordinary cases, literary merit will 
be considered. 



FREE ROOM AND BOARD: STU- 
dents interested in free room and board 
in exchange for babysitting and perhaps 
light housework, should consult the 
Room and Board Registry maintained 
by the part-time office of the Placement 
Service. These opportunities are avail- 
able to both male and female students. 

I AM LOOKING FOR A PHILATELIC 
friend In Canada with whom I could 
exchange stamps. I am 30 years old and 
am working in the foreign department 
of a Bank. Write : Eckart Wissman, 2800 
Bremen-Huchtlng 1, Brugger Strasse 
10, Federal Republic of Germany. 

3465 IS THE PASTORAL COUNSEL- 
ling Service of the McGill Chaplains' 
Association and is in the basement of 
3465 Peel Street. Open 1 0 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday to Friday. Lounge, Information 
Service and Counselling Service avail- 
able to McGill students seeking con- 
fidential personal counsel. Call 395- 
5890 or Just drop In. 

THE STAFF FRENCH COURSE WILL 
be offered again to staff members 
including secretarial staff, starting 
October 7. Given in three levels: 
Beginners, Intermediate, and Advanced. 
Information and registration: Mrs. R. 
Neray, Local 4491. 

THE WOMEN'S ASSOCIATES OF 
McGill, an association of the wives of 
the governing, teaching and admin- 
istrative staff of McGill University, 
welcomes newcomers. Further Infor- 
mation, contact Mrs. McColl, 737- 
3256. 



RONALD BLUMER 
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